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The Sunday View 


ELECTION TIME was drawing near and 
there was talk about an “open Sunday” 
in Parkstown. Members of J. V. Brew- 
ster’s party urged him to support the 
idea—make it a plank in the party’s 
election platform. 

They said: “Some people don’t get a 
chance to go to the movies during the 
week. They’ll swing over to our side 
if we advocate opening things up a 
bit around here on Sunday.” 

But J.V. just shook his head. “Let 
Sam McCurdy have the idea,” he said, 
naming the head of the opposition 
party. 

McCurdy used it and things looked 
pretty good for the opposition until 
people opened their newspapers on 
election morning. 

Somehow J.V. had gotten a copy of 
an option on a piece of Main Street 
property. The site was to be used for a 
theater. A picture of the option, spread 
across three columns in the paper, 
plainly showed Sam McCurdy’s name. 

Townspeople saw through the whole 
deal and J.V.’s party won by an over- 
whelming majority. 


LIKE LOTS OF OTHERS, I was praii: 
him for shrewd politics one ever 
at a meeting in his home. “In 
stroke you strengthened your El 
ularity with the conservative elen| 
in town and eliminated Sam McCu!) 
as an opponent,” I said. | 

J.V. said thanks, then changed 
subject abruptly. He called me ove’ 
a window overlooking Parkstc: 
“Nice view from here,” he pointed | 
“On Sunday I can see the church.” 

“Why only on Sunday?” I asked. 

“Too much smoke from the indust ? 
the rest of the week,” he replied. “7 
know, the view I get on Sunday is w‘ 
important in my life. I resent anytl| 
that interferes with it.” 

It wasn’t until I saw him in his us 
place in church on Sunday that I 
alized what inspired J.V.’s politics. 
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Good news from Japan 

On Sept. 1 four Americans took a 
last look at Tokyo. On Sept. 2, two 
days later (they had crossed the in- 
ternational date line), they were in 
New York, reporting the latest news 
about Japanese Christianity. 

They brought home the same tragic 
story all travelers tell about living con- 
ditions in war-devastated countries. 
Food supplies are ebbing dangerously. 


Five families live in the housing space” 


formerly thought adequate for one. 
Trains and streetcars are horribly over- 
crowded. ; 

That’s not the whole story. “The 
thing that impressed me most in Japan,” 
said Dr. John L. Yost, “is the indomit- 
able purpose and will of the Japanese 
people to work for a better future.” 

Dr. Yost, chairman of the Japan 
Committee of the ULC Board of For- 
eign Missions, had been chairman of a 
nine-man group sent by the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
to visit Christians of Korea and Japan. 
He had reached Tokyo on July 25, and 
was one of the four leaving on Sept. 1. 

Christian pastors and their people are 
foremost in their optimism, says Dr. 
Yost. “They have courage, faith, and 
hope that out of all this destruction will 
come a new and better Japan.” 


Times have changed 

Any Japanese who stood firm in his 
Christian faith during the war years 
was .an object of suspicion. Christian 
schools which continued to emphasize 
Christian teaching were hated. 

Today these schools are crowded with 
students, Dr. Yost reports. Young 
Japanese are inquiring seriously about 
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Christianity. They attend churches ar 
religious meetings in large number 
The premier and eight other membe) 
of the cabinet in the present Japane® 
government are Christians. 

Many Buddhist and Shinto shrin 
are entirely forsaken. “Once we he) 
to go to them,” say the Japanese. “No 
we are not going because there is not] 
ing in it.” Japanese are free to thir 
as they please. The church can gi- 
them the Christian gospel to thir} 
about, Dr. Yost urges. “How long tk! 
period will last, no one can say,” |! 
says. “Perhaps it is inevitable that r» 
action will set in, but doors are ope 
today as never before.” 


Charity wins friends 

Shipment of relief supplies fre 
American Christians has amazed t! 
Japanese, Dr. Yost reports. “They cai 
understand how a former enemy wou 
feed, without any distinction, peor: 
whom they fought so recently.” 

Relief packages up to 22 pounds 
weight can now be mailed to Jape 
says Dr. Yost. Among supplies need). 
he lists clothing, such as men’s shir™ 
shoes for men, women, and childre. 
children’s warm underwear or mater) 
for making it. Packages can be sent 
Japanese church workers whose a: 
dresses will be provided by the Ul] 
Board of Foreign Missions, through L ' 
theran World Relief which is associat | 
with LARA (Licensed Agencies for F 
lief in Asia), or through Church Wow 
Service. 

Airmail letters may now be sent 
civilians in Japan. Restriction on mes’ 
ing papers and magazines has been 
moved, Dr. Yost states. Sunday sch» 
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"lesson papers and all types of printed 
|) material are in demand. 


Grateful 
_ Gratitude to Americans for relief 
‘supplies sent to Japan was voiced in a 
' resolution unanimously adopted by the 
| Japanese House of Representatives. 
“The entire Japanese people,” the 
/ resolution said, “are deeply moved by 
a sense of gratitude for the fact that 
‘the Licensed Agencies for Relief in 
Asia (LARA) has been so kind as to 
contribute foodstuffs, clothes and med- 
ical supplies, which are the gifts of good 
will and sympathy of the American 
_ people.” 
_ The resolution was read while LARA 
representatives working in Japan oc- 
' cupied seats in the house gallery, and 
_ was adopted after members of the as- 
_ sembly had spoken for nearly an hour 
in praise of the agency. Among church 
groups holding membership in LARA 
is Lutheran World Relief. 

Declaring that LARA relief supplies 
have been distributed through welfare 
establishments all over Japan to or- 
phans, tuberculosis patients, lepers and 
other groups, the resolution added: 

“These contributions are embodi- 
ments of noble love for humanity, which 
knows no frontier. We believe that the 
needy who suffer acutely from the 
hardships of everyday life will be in- 
spired and regenerated by such warm 
good will, and that they will build up 
foundations for the establishment of 
peaceful Japan.” 


Handful of Lutherans 

Final decision on relations of the 
Lutheran Church of Japan with the 
United Church (Kyodan) was post- 
poned until the annual convention in 
November. This was the decision of the 
church’s executive committee which 
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Twice as many young people 


Most churches could double the size 
of their youth group if they tried, claims 
the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, ULC Luther 
League executive. Fully 50 per cent of 
the young people in almost every com- 
munity are not enrolled in any type of 
church activity.; They provide the pros- 
pect list for any congregation which 
shoulders responsibility to its community. 

In a message for “Youth Sunday” 
(Sept. 21) Secretary Frease reports that 
numerous United Lutheran congregations 
have no Luther League, no classes in 
Sunday school for youth of high-school 
age and those recently out of school. 
They say, "There are not enough young 
people in our congregation to organize 
a Luther League." 

To support a campaign for increased 
enrollments in youth groups, church 
councils in each ULC congregation are 
asked this month to appropriate from $5 
to $50 for a "Faith in Youth" offering. 


met Aug. 30. A committee of five will 
report the results of its conferences 
with Kyodan officers, and will make 
recommendations. 

Revision of the Lutheran Church 
constitution will be undertaken at the 
November meeting. Integrating all 
evangelistic, educational, and charitable 
work into the Japan Lutheran Church 
structure will be considered. 

Lutheranism is a tiny segment of 
Japanese Christianity—which as a 
whole includes only a small fraction of 
the Japanese population. Baptized Lu- 
therans numbered about 4000 before 
the war, of whom only 1000 could be 
located after V-J Day. There are now 
1400 enrolled, with 940 attending serv- 
ices regularly. 

According to the Nippon Times, in 
early summer there were 600,000 Chris- 


-tians in Japan, nearly twice as many 
as before the war. 


Catholics strong in Hungary 

Eighty-eight deputies were to repre- 
sent Catholic parties when the new 
Hungarian parliament met on Sept. 16, 
almost as many as serve the Com- 
munist Party. 

Communists received 1,822,697 votes 
in the national elections last month, 
but the Democratic People’s Party, a 
Catholic group headed by Istvan Baran- 
kovics, proved a surprising runner-up, 
with 805,450 votes. 

Votes polled by the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Party, plus those of two other 
Catholic parties—the Independent 
Democrats, led by Father Istvan 
Balogh, and the Christian Women’s 
Party—make the Catholic bloc the 
strongest opposition to the Communists 
in the legislature. 

The Communist Party won 21.6 per 
cent of the 5,000,000 votes registered 
in the election, but the combined per- 


centage of the Catholic groups was 22. 
per cent. 

Catholic Church authorities main. 
tained a “hands-off” policy toward the 
election, but although the Catholii 
clergy took no direct part in the pre. 
election campaign, many priests gavi 
unofficial, word-of-mouth endorsemen} 
to Barankovics. | 


Churches scolded | 

The Building Trades Council of Nev 
Haven, Conn., has protested agains) 
awarding painting contracts to open 
shop firms by two Protestant churches 

Saul Kreas, president of the Counci 
reprimanded the Center Church an) 
Trinity Church for using non-unio) 
help, declaring “this has been don 
despite the fact that we had been led t 
believe that the churches support or | 
ganized labor.” 

“Frankly, we see a paradox betwee | 
sermons which favor the recognition ¢ 
the right of working men to collectiv’ 
bargaining, and practices by som. 


END OF SUMMER. Campfire evenings are just about over for 1947 at youth camps, conductas 
by churches in all parts of the U.S. and Canada this summer. This one, at Wood Lake, Wisconsil 
was conducted by the Augustana Lutheran Synod 
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Religious News Service phew! 
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churches which ignore this right,” said 
Mr. Kreas. 


Persecution and suppression 

The Lutheran Outlook was tired of 
having people ask, “Why can’t we be 
more constructive in our treatment of 
the differences between Protestants and 
Catholics?” Only ignorance of what is 
going on around the world, it insin- 
uated, would lead anyone to raise such 
a question. 

“In this country we see Catholicism 
at its best because here it must meet 
the competition of Protestantism,” it 
blasted. “Uninformed Protestants are 
- likely to think that when their denom- 
inational papers attack Catholic meth- 
ods, it is only a professional quarrel; 
_ only a bringing up of ancient grievances 
_ because that is what editors of religious 
papers are paid for—to advance their 
particular brand of religion and decry 
any rival faith. 

“This is not true... 

“This easy-going tolerance on the 
part of Protestant lay persons, this as- 
sumption that since they are willing to 
be fair with Catholics, the latter will 
certainly be fair with them, is ignorance 
that needs to be enlightened.” 


Only true church? 

Claim of Catholics, the Outlook 
charged, is that the Roman church is 
the only Christian church. This basic 
position leads to intolerable results. 

“Since the Roman church is the only 
true church, she is the only one that 
has a right to exist. Therefore she 
seizes every opportunity to suppress 
every other church, and does it in the 
name of God. .. . Freedom of religion 
means to Rome only freedom for the 
Roman religion. . . . Where she has the 
power she brings about the persecution 
and suppression of every rival faith 
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through the use of subservient civil 
authorities, as in Franco Spain; through 
the adoption of laws that give special 
advantages to the Catholic church, as - 
in Argentina, where the Catholic re- 
ligion must be taught in every school; 
through the denial of religious liberty 
for the followers of other faiths.” 

If anyone objects to this constant 
reaching out for more power, the Out- 
look continued, the Catholic church 
raises the cry of bigotry. Yet “she 
wants preferential treatment, special 
favors, recognition by every govern- 
ment of her sole authority in the field 
of religion. She uses the liberty granted 
by a free country like our own to 
propagate her faith; but she will not 
grant a like liberty to non-Catholics 
where she is in a position to prevent it.” 

Anyone wanting to see a typical ex- 
ample of Catholicism at work was told 
to look at Central and South America. 
There the Roman church has been 
dominant for over 400 years. 

“Nowhere is there greater poverty 
among the masses, nowhere is there 
greater ignorance, nowhere is there 
greater contempt for religion among 
the educated classes, nowhere are the 
priests of the Roman church more 
despised. .. . Yet Rome moved heaven 
and earth to prevent Protestant mis- 
sionaries from entering these countries 
where she has kept her subjects in 
ignorance and poverty for 400 years.” 


What about Pittsburgh? 

It will take a year to learn the truth 
about Protestantism in Pittsburgh. In 
pursuit of the facts, 800 congregations 
will be studied by a research staff led 
by Dr. H. Paul Douglas. The 12-month 
project is beginning in September. 

“We wish to see ourselves as we 
really are,” and help our churches plan 
more effective programs for their com- 
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munities, explains Dr. William H. 
Schuette, president of the Allegheny 
County council of churches. 

Population shifts, areas of neglected 
ministry, and opportunities for church 
extension will be determined. Church 
leaders wish to know how well organ- 
ized Protestantism is serving the big 
industrial metropolis. 

The same sort of survey was com- 
pleted in Brooklyn, N. Y., last year. It 
showed a severe decline in church 
strength. “City dwellers of all faiths 
tend to lose institutional religious loyal- 
ties,” said the surveyers. “Negroes and 
Lutherans have been saving the day for 
Brooklyn Protestantism,” it was re- 
ported. Only these two groups had 
made substantial gains in membership. 


A BIBLE FOR MRS, BODIE. At International 


Sunday School Convention in Des Moines, Mrs. 
Earl K. Bodie of Kannapolis, North Carolina, 
was one of 30 persons presented with specially 
bound copies of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament. She was chosen to rep- 
resent the United Lutheran Church in receiving 
this gift, because of "a notable record of serv- 
ice in Christian education" 


Lord's acres bring $400 

Three acres of land belonging to St. 
John’s Lutheran Church of the Ridge- 
ley Community near Scribner, Nebr., 
produced more than 150 bushels of 


Clinton oats this year. Men of th 
Brotherhood numbering 17 mene 
farmed the land. 

Sale of the grain is expected to a 
$400, all labor, fuel and seed havin, 
been donated. Formerly the lan) 
brought a rental of $10. Tentativ’ 
plans are to use the proceeds for in) 
stalling a water and plumbing syste 
and to paint the parsonage. 

Recently, following a two monti 
drive among members of the congrega’ 
tion and the community, the same grou) 
of men packed and shipped to Luthera> 
World Relief 400 pounds of clothing 
The Rev. M. G. Moore is the pastor. 


Cases for the Supreme Court , 

There will be opportunity for th 
U.S. Supreme Court to do some furthe 
studying of school buses for parochie: 
schools. 

Last February the court said it wa 
all right for New Jersey taxpayers t 
provide transportation for children go 
ing to Roman Catholic schools. Now 
to come up for judgment is the ques 
tion raised in Kennett Square, Pa.: Ca» 
a school district be required to furnis’ 
bus transportation, even when it ij 
unwilling to do so? 

Also going before the court this win 
ter is the case of Mrs. Vashti McCollur: 
vs. the school board of Champaign, II] 
This woman wants the board to stow 
permitting released-time religious edu 
cation in school buildings. The Illinoi: 
supreme court has upheld the board. 

A modest sum to help the Champaig 
school board defend its case is bein: 
provided by the ULC Parish an 
Church School Board. The United Lu - 
theran Church executive board at its 
August meeting approved the proposew 
expenditure. Money for the McCollury 
case is being gathered by the Interna - 
tional Council of Religious Educatior 
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ships in the East 
_ THE NEW Dominion of India has plans 
| ‘or building a merchant marine within 
seven years. First objective is the con- 
| trol of her own coastal trade. After that 
she hopes to carry 75 per cent of her 
trade with Burma, Ceylon, and other 
Far East lands. 
Later she intends to capture 50 per 
cent of her more remote trade, which 
British vessels now carry. The Domin- 
ion is more advanced industrially than 
‘Pakistan, and contains the ports of 
Bombay and Cochin on the west coast 
and Madras, Vizagapatam, and Calcutta 
on the east coast. This situation will 
greatly increase the advantage over 
Pakistan which holds only two ports. 
The Soviet is also out to capture some 
of the water trade that touches upon 
Indian shores. She is developing a port 
at Sochi, a place on the Caucasus coast 
of the Black Sea, and hopes to have it 
operating by 1950. These and other na- 
tional units with water-washed borders 
are out to take some of the sea trade 
that Britain is struggling to repair, re- 
tain and extend as a necessary part of 
her life-line. 


Want a house? 

BRaziIL IS PREPARING to come to the 
aid of the U.S. and other interested 
lands in their housing-shortage pre- 
dicaments. Her plans are advanced to 
the point of an early shipment of pre- 
fabricated houses. One manufacturer 
alone is about ready to ship 100 houses 
each month. 

The houses, made of wood, have been 
designed in five styles. The floor-plans, 
and consequently the rooms, can be ar- 
ranged and rearranged to suit the needs 
of the purchasing families, their indi- 
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vidual tastes, and a measure of desire 
for change, in which rooms as well as 
furniture can minister to variety. 


Russian cars 

Waite AMERICAN AUTO plants are lay- 
ing off workers because of steel insuf- 
ficiencies, which have been induced by 
strikes, shortages of coal, etc., Moscow 
is reporting an impending “vast” ex- 
tension of her automobile industry. 
New machinery is being installed to 
step up production in existing plants, 
and 10 new plants are under construc- 
tion. 

By 1950, if the Soviet plans material- 
ize, their car industry promises to turn 
out 100,000 units from the Stalin plant 
in Moscow annually and about 250,000 
units from the establishment at Gorki. 


No migration 

SoMETHING HAS GONE wrong with the 
annual migration of Italian laborers into 
France to help solve the labor problems 
in the French vineyards, factories, and 
on the roads and farms. Italy’s govern- 
ment had signed an agreement with 
France to furnish 200,000 workers dur- 
ing 1947. By the end of May only 18,558 
persons had crossed the border to labor. 
This has created a situation embarrass- 
ing to Italy and France alike. 


Tax 

AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN are watching 
with sympathetic interest the British 
experiment in taxation being planned 
by the Labor Government. Intention 
of the plan is to penalize corporations 
which distribute the bulk of their earn- 
ings as dividends. At the same time it 
will encourage them to pour their prof- 
its into plant rehabilitation and expan- 
sion. 


This is the exact opposite of the plan 
followed during the last decade im the 
US., where larger dividends to stock- 
holders were smiled upon for taxation 
purposes, and building up of corporate 
reserves was viewed with displeasure 
and treated with severity. 

The U.S. taxes profit twice—im the 
corporation and afterward in the indi- 
vidual’s dividends. Britain proposes to 
allow a credit to the individual's div- 
idends for the tax paid by the corpora- 
tion. This, they think, will furnish a 
healthy incentive. 

Looking for money 

Tse HUNT For dollars has taken a 
realistic form in Canada. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police have been 
pressed into service by the government 
to check up on all possible US. cur- 
rency to be found im the dominion. They 
are actively engaged in investigating 
the operations of all persons, firms and 
agencies involved in handling foreign 
currency and exchange, to make sure 
they are observing government regula- 
tions strictly. 

These regulations demand that all 
U.S. dollars obtained from tourists, for 
instance, aside from a small percentage, 
must be placed in banks, to be used in 
paying for any imports from the U.S. 


Haves and have-nots 

WEARISOME EMPHASIS is constanily 
laid on the upsurge of communism in 
Europe, as if a lag im provision of dol- 
lars and food from the U-S. is the main 
cause. This attitude overlooks a much 
more serious cause of the “proletarian 
unrest” in more than one continental 
state. Italy may be taken as an ex- 
ample. 

James Reston, in the New York 
Times, describes how, in that bankrupt 
land, anyone wandering “along almost 
any of the main streets in Rome, will 
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almost certainly come across a sidewa: 
restaurant or cafe where wretched pew 
ple are watching well-dressed peop 
eating food that cannot be beaten any 
where in the world. . . . He will see 
shop windows Oke every materi 
necessity and luxury the mind a 
energy of man can contrive.” 
Men can endure hunger, if all a 
sharing im the privation, even th 1 
be with grumbling; but such a call 
ostentatious flaunting of fatness in # 
face of famime is a fertile seed-grour 
for revolutionary propaganda. 


Trade decline predicted ; 

AMERICAN DOLLARS have become tt 
normal, practically the only standar 
of effective exchange credit in mar 
countries. Either these countries mu 
acquire them through their exports, C 
they must borrow them. 

The difficulty is doubled by the fa 
that these countries need U.S. good 
and at the same time our money to pe 
for them. When they don’t have ov 
money, they must stop buying ot 
goods; hence Britain’s embargoe 
which hurt her people as well as Ames 
ican trade. Mexico is the latest count 
to take this step, and in one year th: 
is likely to cost our exporters $132 
000,000. 

Add the consequences of a numbe 
of export bans together and you hay 
a formidable sum. It would mean fewe 
goods sold, less demand for labor, le: 
paid in wages, and so less spent in hom 
markets. An increased domestic de 
mand would help, but only temporaril 
Of course, the U.S. could lend mot 
dollars as in the recent years; but eve 
Uncle Sam’s wallet has a bottom, an 
he is beginning to need more assuranc¢ 
that at least some of the money wi 
come back. 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
The Luther: 
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FEDERAL FUNCTIONS in housing have 
been reshuffled and combined into one 
overall organization, the Housing and 
‘Home Finance Agency. Headed by 
‘Raymond M. Foley, former Housing 
Administrator, the HHFA will integrate 
the activities of three constituent units: 
the Home Loan Bank Board to carry 
on the financing functions of three for- 
mer agencies; the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, to encourage and regulate 
private enterprise housing; the Public 
Housing Administration, to administer 
low-rent, temporary housing projects. 

This unified set-up was proposed by 
President Truman as Reorganization 
Plan No. 3. It got by a negative Con- 
gress only because, under the stream- 
lined Congressional rules adopted in 
1946, a presidential reorganization plan 
becomes effective automatically in 60 
days unless it is disapproved by both 
houses of Congress. Turned down by 
the House, it was approved by the Sen- 
ate and went into effect late in July. 


Frank R. Creepon will continue to 
function as Housing Expediter, apart 
from the new permanent agency, until 
March 1, 1948. Until then, his office will 
issue permits for amusement and rec- 
reation construction, enforce veterans’ 
preference in the rental and sale of 
housing, and administer rent control. 
Permits are no longer needed for build- 
ing churches. 

Having failed to pass the comprehen- 
Sive Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, which 
would have met the serious housing 
need with a definite long-range policy, 
Congress has now decided to launch a 
full-scale investigation of the housing 
problem. Conducted by a joint House- 
Senate committee, it will include: 1) 
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the extent of the need for housing; 
2) the relation of shortages in building 
materials to the housing shortage; 3) 
the reasons for the high cost of mate- 
rials and housing; 4) the factors pre- 
venting speedy construction; 5) the ef- 
fect of archaic building codes and 
zoning laws on home construction; 6) 
the availability of private capital and 
government loans; and 7) the operation 
of existing federal laws as to slum 
clearance, mortgage insurance, con- 
struction permits, veterans’ preference, 
and rent control. 

Two lesser investigations will also be 
carried on during the recess. A sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will look into 
charges of monopoly and racketeering 
in building construction. The House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments will continue an 
investigation of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


WHEN THE SECOND SESSION of the 80th 
Congress convenes, the outlook for 
housing legislation may be brighter. 
The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill (8.866) 
is sure to get to the floor of the Senate, 
and might be passed by both houses. 
Also up for action will be the Donohue 
bill (H.R.3565), reported favorably by 
the House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs, but not yet considered by the 
House. This bill authorizes government 
subsidies for 200,000 dwelling units, to 
be rented to veterans at moderate cost. 

A ground swell of demand for action 
on the housing problem is developing. 
It seems likely to break the hold of the 
powerful real estate lobby which has 
blocked effective housing legislation. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Darkness Across the River 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


The borderline between Austria and Switzerland is like the boundary between nigh 
and day. On one side: health and hope. . . . On the other, hunger and despal 


JUST ORDINARY SUNSHINE can seem 
painfully bright when you come into it 
suddenly, after being a long while in a 
dark tunnel. That’s what it was like 
to come into Switzerland this summer 
after traveling in central Europe. 

I got off the Orient Express at Zurich, 
my mind burdened with the bleak trag- 
edy of Austria, the hunger, hopeless- 
ness, and fear. Zurich was clean and 
fresh. There were no shattered build- 
ings. Store windows were full of as- 
sorted, substantial merchandise. People 
walked vigorously, looked happy. 

How could life be so different, so 
much better for some people than for 
others? Just by crossing westward over 
the Rhine I came into another world. 

With a good American passport in 
my pocket, I could go practically any- 
where. Back in central Europe were 
unhappy millions whose central thought 
was to escape from their intolerable 
situation. I had traveled among them 
and now I could leave them, go to 
Zurich in Switzerland, and eventually 
home to America. It didn’t seem decent 
that one individual should be so for- 
tunate, and so many others left to suf- 
fer and starve. 


Towe putts the sharpest impressions. 
Tt will soon be two months since that 
evening in Zurich. For hours—some- 
times for days—I forget that contrast 
between a land of gnawing, restless 
poverty and a peaceful, prosperous 
land. Then I remember and am ashamed 
I can live in the sunlight and dismiss 
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from my mind those who cannot. : 

Iam no great student of internatio: 
politics nor of world economic re 
sources, though I read much on th 
subjects in recent years. But this fae 
I know: countless families in the war 
damaged countries live in desperat: 
helplessness. Their children are pall 
and ill, their clothing worn, their foo» 
supply scanty and uncertain. Anothe: 
winter is coming. 3 

Anything we can do to help—an 
there is much we can do—is merely th 
decent thing, the very least that for 
tunate people should want to do for thi 
unfortunate. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA AND Poranp I ha» 
found impoverished and drab. Life i 
much restricted. In Slovakia a ma® 
may get 17 cents-an hour for his wor? 
—if he is only ordinarily competent— 
up to a maximum of 36 cents if he ij 
highly skilled. He pays 10 cents for | 
two-pound loaf of bread. His breaw 
ration is 15 pounds a month, butter ~ 
pound and a half, meat a half poun» 
a week. 

This is moderately grim for peopl 
who haven’t money to buy what the) 
need even if supplies were sufficien’’ 
Almost nobody has new clothes. Buy 
people are working for something. Mos» 
of them are modestly hopeful. Ther 
will be a better day. They can manage 
’ That’s not true in Austria or Ger’ 
many. Where the armies of the fou! 
allied nations are in control, nothin: 
has awakened hope. Things are worsi 
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4 around as if in a dream. 


‘than a year ago. The last day I was in 
Hamburg there was only one day’s 
bread supply in the city. Some days 
there is none. Putty-faced people walk 
There isn’t 
+ enough red blood in them to keep them 
awake. In Austria and Germany you 
see people dying . . . walking around 
dying .. . this winter or the next they 
can’t survive. Disease mounts steadily. 
Old people can’t stand in line at the 
_ store to buy what meager ration they 
have coming to them. 

America sends large shipments of 
food. Otherwise there would be riots 
and rebellion. England pays for food 
imports too, at great cost to herself. 
But you can’t feed nearly a hundred 
million people in these two conquered 
countries with charity imports. There 
isn’t enough food anywhere in the world 
to supply them adequately. And the 
occupying armies ride on the shoulders 
of these conquered people, not allowing 
them to revive their own economy, get 
their factories running, import raw ma- 
terials, find something to hope for. 

The armies aren’t to blame. They 
get orders from their governments. And 
the governments can’t agree. 

This business about the United States 
and Russia being unable to compromise 
on terms of peace is not merely some- 
thing to annoy us when we read of it in 
our papers. It’s something you see in 
the faces of starving people in the oc- 
cupied countries. 


PEOPLE TOLD ME in Austria how much 
they wished the armies would leave. 
“What about Russia, if Americans were 
to leave?” I asked. Then they admitted 
this would be terrible. “America is our 
only hope,” they said. In my weeks in 
Europe, I seldom heard anything favor- 
able regarding Russia, seldom anything 
unfavorable about America. 
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GEORG TRAAR,  Lu- 
theran superintendent 
in the Vienna area, is 
leader of the Recon- 
struction Committee of 
the Evangelical Church 
in Austria. Member- 
ship of the Evangelical 
Church—400,000—is 95 
per cent Lutheran. 
from 
Romania and Balkan 


Many Lutherans 
countries are in DP camps in Austria 


I learned what the Russian occupa- 
tion meant to the Austrians. Only once 
was I in the Russian zone, aboard a 
train that had been obliged to detour 
and did not make any stops. I was talk- 
ing with a woman who had made part 
of the trip on an earlier train which 
was stopped in the Russian zone. She 
said that guards had come through and 
ordered off the train anyone who hadn't 
the proper papers. One man without 
his papers was put off, but as the train 
gathered speed he jumped on again. 

“Don’t you know the guard might 
have shot you?” people asked him. 
Everybody is expecting the Russians 
to shoot at any minute. Nobody told 
me he had seen the Russians shoot, but 
everyone believes it happens. 

A woman told me she had sent a 
coat to her aged mother who lived in 
the Russian zone. Soon afterward the 
mother was walking in the street in 
the early evening. A Russian soldier 
stopped her and took off the coat. The 
old lady ran away without it, as fast 
as she could go. The Russian would 
have shot her if she had done other- 
wise, people assured me. 


Yer a Norwecran told me he had 
been the only representative of his 
government in northern Norway when 
the Russians arrived to drive out the 
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Germans. Russian soldiers had strict 
orders to behave, he said. And they 
did. There was no marauding, murder 
or rape—more than can be said of the 
arrival of Americans or any other 
troops in enemy country. 

Where it suits Russian officials to let 
their troops terrorize, these ruthless 
fellows do their best to oblige; that 
seemed to me the explanation. 

I was told that when anyone in 
Vienna goes into the Russian zone from 
the hotel in the American zone, he 
leaves his name and the probable hour 
of his return at the desk. If he doesn’t 
come back, a patrol will be sent for 
him; but his safety is definitely not 
guaranteed. I asked a member of the 
Allied Control Commission about this 
(not an American). He said, “We don’t 
go out after dark.” 

Everything about the Russian way 
of life is different from ours .. . much 
more crude, impoverished. In the Rus- 
sian zone in Austria, for instance, pas- 
senger trains are merely box cars. Peo- 
ple crowd in, ride standing. This was 
described for me by one who had just 
returned from a trip on such a con- 
veyance. I didn’t happen to think of 
Philadelphia subways, or of streets in 
America where it is unsafe to walk at 
night. We don’t take such things as 
normal. They seem normal for the 
Russians, a bunch of tough fellows who 
were never away from home before. 


“THERE WILL BE no bread in Tyrol 
next week,” people told me as we came 
into Innsbruck. I got out at the station 
and spent a long time in amazement 
at the beauty of the Austrian Alps... . 
“Our ration is a kilo of bread a week” 
(2.2 pounds), the people said. “Old 
people get a little skimmed milk, chil- 
dren a little whole milk, others none,” 
a mother explained. “There were a 
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lot of potatoes brought through here, bu 
they were unloaded in a ravine and lef 
to rot, because it was understood the 
Russians would sieze them when they 
got to Vienna,” another said. 

“While you’re talking with someone 
he falls asleep,” one man told me. I 
isn’t the conversation. It’s malnutrition 

I wish I could remember the Tyro 
only for its beauty, its Alpine peaks 
People there dress as they have always 
the men with leathern shorts and the 
feathers in their caps. We crossed the 
border into southern Bavaria for <¢ 
short time, and there things were the 
same as in Austria. The same hunger 
hopelessness. I couldn’t keep my mine 
on the mountains. 


THEN WE Got to Buchs, at the Swis; 
border. The passport control people 
stamped my visa, and once more I wa: 
in a land of peace and plenty. I wen 
into the diner to eat. There had beer 
a good many meals I had missed, for ¢ 
variety of reasons. The train gatherec 
speed as we passed through the leve 
lake land of northern Switzerland. Soor 
we were in Zurich. That evening . 
heard young people singing in the 
street. I went into a cafe for a fev 
sandwiches. There were a lot of peopli 
sitting around playing cards and laugh: 
ing. I bought a good cigar—the first — 
had had in a long while. 

Four days later I saw the Rhine again 
coming, up to Basel after being in Gen: 
eva. Across the Rhine was Germany 
dark and beautiful in the starlight 
“Don’t people come across the river a 
night?” I asked. “Well, a few, maybe 
The river’s well guarded,” was the an: 
swer. On one side of the river—healtl 
and hope. On the other, hunger ant 
despair. It seems to me there will nees 
to be a lot of guards along the Europea 
rivers, before we hear the end of this 
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PATTY COMES TO COLLEGE 


PATTY is no longer a freshman. When school begins this week, she advances to higher rank. But 
“she won't forget the thrilling days of her first year in college. She came a long way from home, 
from West Palm Beach, Florida, to attend Thiel in Greenville, Pennsylvania. It didn't take her long 
‘to feel certain she had done the right thing in coming to a church college. 
TO GIVE readers of "The Lutheran" some idea of Patty's experiences in a church college, Prof. 
Ernest Heissenbuttel of Thiel had pictures taken at intervals during the year. 


ON PATTY'S FIRST EVENING at Thiel, she 
attended an informal reception where she got 
acquainted with faculty members and fellow- 
students. She met the college chaplain, the 
Rev. George C. Reese (left), and Dr. William 
F. Zimmerman (right), college president. 

Of course she wasn't introduced by any such 
informal name as Patty. She was Miss Patricia 
Ruth Rhodes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Meriam 
B. Rhodes. Furthermore she is a niece of a 
Thiel graduate, Miss Susan J. Glatz, a mission- 
ary in India . . . which is a reason why Patty 
decided to come to Thiel. 

Church colleges are small, compared with 
many of the others. Thiel has 500 students. 
Wittenberg, largest United Lutheran college, 
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has 1300. Others having similar enrollments are 
Carthage, Hartwick, Lenoir Rhyne, Marion junior 
college, Midland, Muhlenberg, Newberry, 
Roanoke, Susquehanna, Wagner, and Waterloo 


—all United Lutheran schools. Lutherans have 
given education a high priority, and have sac- 
rificed through the years to support good col- 
leges. 

The small church colleges have a home-like 
atmosphere. Everybody knows everybody. It's 
like belonging to a big family where there is 
generous co-operation, faithful and serious 
work, and lots of fun. 

Through the years its colleges have been the 
church's valuable ally in training workers and 


faithful laymen for purposes of the Kingdom. 
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ON REGISTRATION DAY a schedule © of) 
study is arranged for Patty with the help of her 
advisor, Miss Ellen Rocks. Patty has enrollee 
in the Aviation Secretarial Course—something 
new in the air-minded postwar world. 


MAYBE SHE WON'T ADMIT IT, but it's hare 
to help being a little homesick at first, especially 
Patty, who is a long way from Florida. So wher 
letters are put in the boxes, she hurries to reac 
one from her mother. 


A GIRL like Patty won't get too lonesome 
She has a date in her first week . . . just € 
friendly chat in the attractive social room o* 
Thiel's new women's building, finished in 1945 
at a cost of $325,000. 
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FIRST ON THE PROGRAM as school 
begins are a lot of tests. Patty must have 
her eyes checked. Here Prof. Raymond 
Amalong determines the speed of her eye 
reaction with a _ tachistascope. Patty 


checks O.K. 


THEN WORK BEGINS. Patty has her 
first assignments, and concentrates on her 
textbooks which will receive very serious 
attention during many hours of the four 
years it takes to go through college. Patty 
wants education. 
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THE COURSE Patty is taking requires some 
specialized training. She must learn how to 
operate various types of office machines . . . 
this one, the Addressograph. Miss Margrette 
Gorbach is her instructor. 


EXPERIENCE on the college newspaper, "The 
Thielensian,"’ is one opportunity Patty gets in 
her first year. She learns the routine of pro- 
ducing a periodical—from copy desk to lino- 
type to printing press. 
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TIME OUT for a few songs 
++. probably the latest ones, 
and an old-time ballad for 
good measure. Living with 
others, and having a good time 
doing it, may seem more like 
play than work. But it's def- 
initely a part of a girl's edu- 
cation, teaches adaptability. 


SWIMMING PARTY in the 
gym is exercise and recreation 
too. Thiel has one of the best 
college pools. Patty likes 
swimming . . . became expert 
through years of practice in 
Florida. At college a well- 
supervised program of ath- 
letics keeps students healthy. 


BIG SOCIAL EVENTS of the 
year are the college dances. 
Most of them are in the gym- 
nasium. The floor is fine... 
the orchestra plenty good... 
and Patty has no complaint 
about the men. This is her first 
“formal" and she is quite sure 
it won't be the last. 
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PATTY HAS LEARNED a@ 
Thiel that a church college i 
different from other schools 
One must study just as hare 
as anywhere else. One learn 
to make social adjustments 
too, through the varied expe 
riences of student life. Bui 
there is something more. 

For instance, this chapel 
It's a little room in the girls 
building, where Patty or an® 
of the others can slip in for « 
moment of quiet thoughtful 
ness, prayer. Such moment 
lift life to a high level. 

At a church college the 
members of the faculty are 
Christian. Their faith gets inte 
their classrooms, lights up thei’ 
teaching with something more 
enduring than mere knowledge 
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ONE DAY last year Patty had a talk with 
‘Sister Mildred Winter who was visiting Thiel. 
‘They discussed opportunities young people 
have for full-time Christian service. That 
subject keenly interests college students 
these days. 

__ Patty isn't quite sure what career is ahead 
of her. But her college has helped her be 
sure that, whatever she becomes in the years 
ahead, she wants to be helpful to others, 
according to her Christian training. 


BESIDE THE SUNDIAL, which has stood 
on the Thiel campus nearly 30 years, Patty 
and a friend talk about the future. She 
finds it hard to realize that her first year in 
college is almost over. A few more years, 
and student days will be finished. 

There's nothing wrong with that, of course. 
College years are intended as preparation 
for the years to come. And years in a church 
college give the best sort of preparation. 
Patty is certain about that. 
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Sometimes Life Gets Off-Center 


A story about people who discovered their mistake in time 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


THE CONGREGATION ROSE to sing the 
last hymn. Rose Maury sang, too, but 
underneath her attention to the hymn 
there was another train of thought. 
The service had stirred her deeply. The 
sermon, with its challenge to Christian 
service, filled her with a deep desire 
to do something to express the devotion 
she felt. 


The most wonderful gift of all, she 


thought, is to be able to talk to people 
about your religion, to be the means 
of bringing someone close to Christ. 

She closed her eyes and breathed a 
wordless prayer. There was in it both 
love and yearning. That she might 
somehow, some way, touch a life and 
kindle a flame. She sighed deeply. It 
was hard for her to express herself. She 
could not talk to people about religion, 
not even to the younger girls who 
worked with her at the factory. 

As she left the church she stépped 
into warm and friendly sunshine. It 
was a lovely day after a succession of 
rainy ones. She stopped to talk with 
a few people she knew on her street 
as she walked toward the tiny house in 
which she lived alone. After her sol- 
itary lunch she sat on her front door- 
step, enjoying the sunshine. Children 
were playing on the sidewalk, so ex- 
hilarated by the bright day that they 
could hardly contain their high spirits. 
Sometimes they dropped on the step 
beside Rose to rest for a minute. Then 
off they tore again. 


PRESENTLY little Judy Collins came 
to sit down with her. Judy was a bright, 
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golden-haired lass. The Collins’ live 
next door to Rose, and she had bee 
acquainted with Judy through the mi 
dium of backyard visits. They watche 
children playing a game that inclu 
spurts of running and continuous sho 
ing. Finally Judy looked up at Ros 
‘Ym hungry,” she whispered. H 
brown eyes looked trustingly 
Rose’s face. 

Rose leaned over. “How about 
cookie?” she whispered in return, 

Judy showed her tiny teeth in a by 
smile, and slipped her hand into Rose 
Together they went into the hous 
Rose brought out cookies and Ju 
climbed on a chair and sat at the kitche 
table. Her little round face haul 
came above the table’s edge. As sl) 
ate the cookies, her eyes wander? 
around the room. 

“What’s the box?” Judy’s fat fing: 
pointed to the offering box that Ro’ 
kept on her table. 

“That’s my offering box.” 

“What’s that?” 

“TI put pennies and dimes in it whe 
want to say ‘thank you’ to God.” 
“What for?” 

“Oh, for a lot of things. For the sux 
shine, and the flowers, and friend 
“Why do you put money in the box 

“The Spee is to help boys and giv 
far away.” 

“Why do you want to help far away 

“Because I love Jesus.” 


Looe 


THE SMALL FACE still looked puzzle. 
Rose tried to think how she could ma!’ 
it plainer. She went into her bedroc 
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and brought out a picture of the head 
of Christ. 

“This is Jesus,’ she told Judy. “He 
loves boys and girls.” 

“Does he love Judy?” 

“Yes, indeed, he loves Judy. And I 
love him. That’s why I want to help 
the boys and girls that he loves.” Rose 
smiled down at Judy’s serious face. 
“When I was a little girl my mother 
taught me a prayer to say before I ate. 
Come, Lord Jesus, 

Be our guest, 

And may this food 

To us be blest. 
“Say it again,” said Judy. Rose re- 
_ peated the prayer. 
“Now Judy will say it,” declared the 
- little girl. With a little help from Rose, 
Judy repeated the prayer. 

“When I went to bed,” continued Rose 
to her absorbed listener, “my mother 
used to read me a story, and then I’d 
say a prayer.” 

“Another prayer?” 

“Yes, another prayer.” 

“Tell Judy.” 

“T would pray, 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

Judy liked this prayer too, and had 
to try to say it. 

“Here,” said Rose, on an impulse. 
“Take the picture of Lord Jesus home 
for your own. Maybe your mama will 
hang it on the wall near your bed.” 

Judy took the picture in both hands 
and looked at it carefully. 

“Ts that your mother calling?” said 
Rose. They listened and heard a voice, 
“Ju-py! Ju-py!” 

They went outside. 

“Here she is, Mrs. Collins.” 

“Oh, Judy! Was she bothering you, 
Miss Rose?” 

“Not bothering me in the least. We 
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were having fun, weren’t we, Judy?” 
But Judy had run into her own home. 


Wuen Marcie Cotiins went into the 
house she found Judy busily playing 
with her teddy bear and dolls in a cor- 
ner of the living room. Lee Collins 
was out of sight behind a section of the 
Sunday paper. Margie curled up on the 
sofa with another part of the paper. 
She wasn’t very much interested in 
what she was reading, but there wasn’t 
anything else to do. Then she turned 
to the Help Wanted columns. 

What a lot of positions were open 
for stenographers and secretaries. Her 
eyes wandered down the list. Then she 
began reading each one. Suppose she 
had a job again. She could leave the 
house each morning with Lee, instead of 
waving goodby to him and turning back 
to the round of housekeeping duties 
that had become a little boring. She 
shut her eyes and could feel the atmos- 
phere of bustle around the office. She 
could hear the friendly chatter about 
clothes and beaux with the other girls. 
She knew again the pleasure of doing 
efficiently what you were skilled in do- 
ing, in her case, typing a business let- 
ter. And the salary! She would buy 
herself a gray flannel suit, and that 
maple drop-leaf table she wanted for 
the dining room. And that coat and 
bonnet in powder blue that was dis- 
played in French and Company’s win- 
dow. She would get it for Judy. 

Judy! Her day dreams collapsed. 
She knew in her heart that she would 
never be content to work all day, leav- 
ing Judy to the care of some other 
woman. She wanted for herself the 
pleasure of taking care of the little 
girl, watching her grow, hearing the 
funny little observations she made. 


A SUDDEN WAVE of resentment at the 
intractability of life swept her. Why 
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couldn’t she have the stimulating life 
of a business woman and the joy of 
being a mother and a wife? She stared 
angrily at the paper. 

Lee’s voice cut across the preoccupa- 
tion of her mood. 

“What about some supper, Margie?” 

“Don’t you men ever think about 
anything but eating?” she snapped. She 
rose to her feet and marched out into 
the kitchen, ashamed of being angry 
at Lee for no reason, and yet curiously 
relieved at giving expression to her 
discontent. 

Lee looked after her in surprise. What 
could have gotten into Margie? He 
turned back to his paper. He really 
wasn’t interested in what he was read- 
ing. Fact was, he couldn’t think of any- 
thing he was interested in, right this 
minute. He felt sort of restless, as if 
somewhere life and adventure were 
going on, without him. He realized he 
was lucky—good job, nice little home, 
plenty to eat. He and Margie loved each 
other, which was more than a lot of 
couples he knew could say for them- 
selves. They had Judy, too, who cer- 
tainly was as sweet as they come. It 
was just—something seemed lacking. 

He yawned and looked around. 
Where was Judy? Then he saw her, 
playing contentedly with her doll and 
teddy bear. She was saying something 
to them. He listened. Then he walked 
quietly to the kitchen door. 

Margie’s back was toward the door. 
She stood at the shining white sink, 
beating eggs to make an omelet for 
their evening meal. 

“Margie,” he said softly She looked 
around. “Come in the room and listen 
to Judy. If this isn’t cute!” 


THEY WENT INTO the living room 
quietly so that they would not disturb 
the child. She had brought out the 
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little doll bed and was putting the dol! 
and the teddy bear to bed. 

“You naughty bear! You don’t sa 
your prayer right! Listen to your mé 
ma,” she commanded. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray Lord Jesus my soul to keep. 
Now you say it.” 

She looked up and saw her 7a 
watching. She smiled her wide smil¢ 
“I’m a mama like Miss Rose,” she sai¢ 

‘Did Miss Rose teach you the praye’ 
honey?” her father asked, picking he 
up. 

“Miss Rose didn’t teach me prayers, 
said Judy. “She just told me. Whe 
she was a little girl her mama teache 
her. There is a prayer to say when yo! 
eat, too. 

“Come, Lord Jesus, 

Be our guest—” 
She broke off, her face puckered i 
concentration. “I can’t remember th 
rest,” she said sadly. 

“T know it,” said her father. 

“Come, Lord Jesus, 
Be our guest, 
And may this food 
To us be blest. 
My mother taught it to me.” 

“Did you say it before you ate?” 

“Ves,” 

“But you never teached it to me, 
said Judy reproachfully. 

“T will now,” said Lee. 

“She gave me his picture, too,” 
Judy. 

“Who?” 

“Miss Rose. She gave me a pictur 
of Come Lord Jesus to put on the wa) 
by my bed.” 


JUDY SLIPPED DowN from her father” 
lap and ran into her bedroom. She re: 
turned with the picture. 

“Put it up, Daddy.” 

“I will, Baby.” Lee went out ane 
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got a nail and his hammer. “You show 
‘me where.” So they all went into 
Judy’s room and she showed him where 
the picture should hang. 

“Did Miss Rose tell you the prayer 
‘to say when you went to bed, too?” 
asked Margie suddenly. 

_ Judy nodded. “That’s ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep.’ I teached Teddy that 
one.” ; 
“My mother taught it to me.” 
| Judy looked at her mother. 
_ you never teached it to me.” 
“No. But I will. Now come out to 
supper and say your meal-time prayer.” 
_ As they were eating their meal Lee 
looked at Margie. “Let’s go to church 
tonight.” 

“All right. I always meant to get 
started going. I never meant our fam- 
ily to be like this.” 

“IT know. I think, maybe, we have 
been missing something,” said Lee care- 
fully. “There are times when—I don’t 
know—we have got everything to be 
happy about, and yet I feel restless, 
dissatisfied.” 


“But 


Marcie NopvepD her head vigorously. 
“Like this afternoon. I got to thinking 
about working again—the money, the 
excitement.—Not that I really want to. 
I would never leave Judy for someone 
else to care for. And yet I felt that just 
staying home was—I was bored. I guess 
that’s it.” 

“Some place,” said Lee, “I don’t know 
where—I either read this or heard 
somebody say it.—Well, it goes like this 
—‘our souls are restless until they find 
their rest in Thee.’ ” 

They were silent for a minute. Then 
Margie leaned over and kissed the top 
of Judy’s head. “Going to church to- 
night looks to me like a step in the 
right direction,” she said happily. “You 
know, Lee, I don’t want to grow older 
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and be like so many people you see. 
Nothing wrong with them, but—there’s 
something lacking. As if there was no 
center to their life.” 

“No center,’ Lee repeated. “That’s 
it.’ Then he looked at his watch. “Come 
on, Margie, I'll help you with the 
dishes.” 

“But what about Judy?” 

“Maybe Miss Rose will come over and 
stay with her.” 

“We'll ask her. What church do you 
want to go to?” 

“Oh—I don’t know. How about Miss 
Rose’s church? Incidentally, I’d say that 
Miss Rose knows all about life needing 
a center. I guess she’s really the one 
that made me feel that I was missing 
something.” 

Margie nodded. “Yes, I would like to 
go to Miss Rose’s church, too.” 


THaT Nicht RosE was getting ready 
for bed. She took out the little book 
in which she kept her prayer list— 
missionaries she knew, girls at work for 
whom she felt a special concern, some 
of her neighbors. The Collins’ name 
was there. She smiled. She had en- 
joyed staying with Judy. They were 
such nice young people and she was so 
glad to see them starting to church. 

. . . If only I could talk to people 
about Christianity, she thought wist- 
fully. .. . It must be wonderful to have 
such a gift. For a moment she felt a 
little sad. You know, Lord, how much 
I long to speak for you, she prayed. 
And then, somehow, she felt comforted 
and at peace. He will show me how I 
can serve, she thought. Maybe in ways 
I don’t know. Her last thoughts were 
pleasant ones. Judy and her parents 
were going to Sunday school next Sun- 
day morning. 

“We want to go to your church,” Mrs. 
Collins had said earnestly. 
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A Herod Again 


The events described here are written in 


the twelfth chapter of The Acts. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT has pro- 
ceeded continuously despite difficulty 
which sometimes mounts to terrible 
persecution—even in this twentieth 
century. Soon after Jesus was born, 
his life was threatened by a Herod. 
His ministry had scarcely begun when 
opposing Jewish religious leaders de- 
termined to do away with him. That 
opposition culminated on Calvary. 
Meanwhile a Herod had executed John 
the Baptist and mocked Jesus. 

Similarly, trouble began at once for 
the infant Church. Peter and John 
were imprisoned repeatedly by the 
same opponents who had hounded 
Jesus. Stephen was seized and mar- 
tyred, the first in that pitifully long 
line of saints who have felt the tyrant’s 
steel. Then Saul led the persecution 
in which many Jerusalem Christians 
were driven from the city and others 
died. Now another Herod appears, kills 
James the disciple, first of the original 
12 to become a martyr of The Way, and 
imprisons Peter. 


For NEARLY A CENTURY before and a 
century after Christ, this troubled fam- 
ily, by agreement with the Roman em- 
perors, ruled the Jews, and wronged 
them. At least four of the number af- 
fected the Christian movement. 

Herod the Great (king of Judea 37 
B, C.-A. D. 4), builder of the temple, was 
consulted by the wise men and ordered 
the slaughter of the innocents. 

Herod Antipas (tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea 4 B. c.-a. p. 39) was the one 
whom Jesus called a fox (Luke 13:31). 
John the Baptist was executed by his 
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By Ralph D. Hein 


order and it was he who mocked Jesu 
whom Pilate referred to him for trial 

Herod Philip (tetrarch of East-Jor. 
dan territory, 4 B. c.-A, D. 34), best o 
the Herods in all likelihood, was to 
far distant to receive more than men. 
tion. There was another Herod Philip 
too, from whom Herod Antipas wor 
away his wife, Herodias. 

Herod Agrippa I (King of Judea a. D 
40-44) was an intimate of the Caesar: 


‘and schemed with them to get his 


power. Similarly he played politic: 
with the Jews. When required to take 
sides between Judaism and the growing 
Christian sect he did not hesitate tc 
play the part of persecutor. The death 
of James and the imprisonment o! 
Peter were in character for him. 

To make the story complete there is 
one other Herod in Scripture. Men- 
tioned in The Acts (Chapters 25 anc 
26), he is the last of the line. Heroc 
Agrippa II became a tetrarch of Pales- 
tinian territory in a. p. 48 and eventually 
king. Always, of course, the Herods 
were tributary to the Roman emperors 
and dependent upon their favor for ap- 
pointment. Thus their power endec 
with the destruction of the Hebrew 
state after its rebellion was put dowr 
by Titus with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in a. p. 70. 


JAMES HAD BEEN one of the three mos? 
prominent disciples of the 12. Doubt- 
less he was as prominent, too, in the 
beginnings of the Church. While Peter 
and John are mentioned more fre- 
quently in early chapters of The Acts: 
that is doubtless because James’ early 
death foreshortened the tradition abou’ 
his work. 


The Lutherar’ 


James was the brother of John, son of 
Zebedee and of Salome, sister of Mary. 
Fisherman by trade, his brother and 
he were partners with Simon Peter. All 


_ three had been called at one time and 


left their business together to follow 
Jesus. 

Thereafter the three were confidants 
of the Master. They were with him in 
several of the most intimate experi- 
ences of his ministry. Among these 
were the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
the transfiguration, and the prayer in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Their prominence had led, one time, 
to the undoing of James and John. Be- 
cause of their leadership among the 12, 
they thought they should have the chief 
places in the kingdom which mistakenly 
they expected Jesus to establish. When 
they asked him to promise them those 
places in advance, he was compelled to 
rebuke them. 

Jesus had said, “Can ye drink of the 
cup that I drink of and be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?” 
(Mark 10:38). The brothers had re- 
plied that they could and Jesus had 
said that they would. The time for 
James to taste of the cup and endure the 
baptism which Jesus suffered on Cal- 
vary has come. Herod Agrippa I puts 
him to the sword (12:1, 2). 


THAT PLEASED the Jewish opponents 
of the Church and that, in turn, pleased 
Herod. Any way of securing favor was 
good enough for him. So he seized 
Peter in an effort to gratify his subjects 
still further and win even more power 
for himself (12:3-17). 

Herod intended to execute Peter af- 
ter the Jewish Passover. So he placed 
the apostle in prison with what seemed 
like an ample guard. Four quaternions 
of soldiers are mentioned, suggesting 
that 16 men were assigned to watch in 
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groups of four. Two, it seems, had 
Peter chained to their wrists while two 
others watched outside the cell door. 

All those precautions proved futile. 
Peter possessed devoted friends in 
Jerusalem and they were praying for 
his release. To outsiders, doubtless, the 
situation seemed hopeless and Peter 
was, indeed, in a precarious position. 
Yet these people, who loved him and 
valued his leadership, had faith in God’s 
providence. 


DurRING THE NIGHT Peter came to their 
meeting-place. Out of his chains, past 
the guards and through the gates he had 
walked, a free man escaped from the 
martyrdom Herod would have wrought 
upon him. Once outside the prison he 
turned his footsteps toward the place 
where his brethren usually gathered, 
likely that home of Mary, sister of Bar- 
nabas and mother of John Mark. It 
had an outer gate opening upon the 
street. This gate was kept by a maid 
called Rhoda whose name has been 
preserved through the centuries because 
she knew Peter’s voice and opened the 
gate when he knocked. 

When the welcome was over and a 
measure of calm had been restored, 
Peter asked for quiet while he related 
the story of his release. Then Luke 
leaves us eagerly waiting for the nar- 
rative while he goes on to things more 
important for his purpose. 

Peter could not stay there until the 
soldiers would come to take him pris- 
oner again. So he departed, leaving 
greetings for the others whom it would 
be unsafe for him to take time to visit. 
Here Luke mentions a James, doubt- 
less brother of our Lord, who will 
henceforth be head of the Jerusalem 
Church. There is little further mention 
of Peter in Scripture. It is only tradi- 
tion that says he suffered martyrdom 
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by crucifixion in Rome by Nero’s order. 

The chapter continues with the 
record of Herod’s painful death. Sec- 
ular history and tradition complete the 
picture sketched by Luke. According 
to Roman custom, Herod put to death 
the keepers who had failed to hold Peter 
in custody. Then he went to his chief 
residence in Caesarea (12:18, 19). 

There Herod dealt with a delegation 
from the region in which the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon were located (12:20- 
23). He had become displeased with 
the Phoenicians for some reason and, 
it seems, had placed an embargo on the 
export of Judean grain to them. That 
was a serious matter because Phoenicia 
had long been dependent upon Judea 
for food supplies. The emissaries had 
come to have the embargo lifted. 

Their procedure was to make a friend 
out of the king’s chamberlain, doubt- 
less by expensive gifts. He secured 
Herod’s approval to cancel the embargo 
order and Tyrian and Sidonian repre- 
sentatives had completed their mission. 


THE MATTER SHOULD HAVE ended there, 
but Herod preferred to make a spec- 
tacle of his magnanimity and have a 
public celebration of the resultant 
peace. That would please his vanity; 
besides, it could be arranged in such a 
way as to honor Caesar which would 
be to the further advantage of Herod. 
So there was pomp and circumstance in 
which Herod is said to have appeared 
publicly in garments made wholly of 
silver. When he spoke, the people 
caught the spirit of the occasion and 
praised Herod’s oration as the voice of 
a god, not a man. His death followed 
quickly and hideously. 


The chapter closes with verses which 
look in two directions (12:24, 25). De- 
spite Herod’s opposition the Church 
moves forward. In a moment Luke will 
relate the surpassing events which next 
marked that development. 

He must first return to the narrative 
broken off in Chapter 11, verse 30, 
where Paul and Barnabas were carry- 
ing gifts from members of the Church 
in Antioch to stricken brethren in 
Judea. Now they return to Antioch 
says Luke, bringing with them John 
Mark. Soon those three will be on the 
first missionary journey. 

Thus a new section of Luke’s history 
is about to begin. Many things are left 
unsaid: What became of Peter? Yes 
and others of the 12? What about the 
development of the Church toward the 
East and the South? Even when The 
Acts has been finished we shall be ask- 
ing: What about Paul’s appearance, the 
dates of his work, and his martyrdom? 
Why is there no mention of Paul’s epis- 
tles and other literature of the Church? 
And there are even simpler matters: 
Where did Theophilus live? Where and 
when did Luke write? 

Yet Luke had a purpose. It was not 
to prepare the sort of encyclopedic his- 
tory we would have written according 
to our standards of scientific record- 
keeping. It was to explain the Chris- 
tian Church to Theophilus in such a 
way, likely, as to win him for believing 
membership. So Luke told the mar- 
velous story in the most winsome, chal- 
lenging, compelling way. No doubt it 
pained Luke to cut and curtail as he 
did. Certainly no one could have done 
better what he meant to do. 


“The Christian College is the lighthouse of civilization.” 
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—Wooprow WILSON 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Unexpected Entrance 


THE Women’s CABINET was meeting 
at Kitty Bach’s. She has done over her 
living room in a decorative scheme that 
is even more bizarre than the last, but 
it suits her. She frisks among her pos- 
sessions looking so much like an ami- 
able but irresponsible Boston bull 
puppy, you would never suspect she 
had painted the yellow walls and made 
the peacock blue drapes—or read the 
gaily jacketed books. 

Whether it was the cheerful hos- 
pitality of the hostess, the stimulation 
of the color scheme, or sheer joy in 
being together after the summer “lull,” 
the meeting was going very smoothly. 
Mrs. Holton, standing tall and slim, a 
smile in her dark eyes, was showing 
none of the panic she had displayed 
when she first learned that instead of 
gliding through the year as vice pres- 
ident under Mrs. Hedges’ kind and ef- 
ficient, if slightly domineering, guid- 
ance, she would have to take over. The 
women had rallied to her support and 
were still on their best behavior. 

Miss Blanche Hefflinger read the min- 
utes of the last meeting with great dig- 
nity. Kitty Bach winked at me. I knew 
what she was thinking. Miss Blanche 
had been sure that a cabinet in which 
all the women’s groups of the church 
should be represented would increase 
competition and inefficiency. 

Personally, the way Miss Blanche has 
reversed her position has increased my 
respect for her. She isn’t one of the 
people who hold opinions just because 
they’ve had them so long they hate to 
part with them. When the women of 
the congregation decided to form a cab- 
inet, she went along. And when she 
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was asked to serve as secretary this 
year she accepted very willingly. I 
smiled at Kitty, for there was no malice 
in that wink of hers. 


THE TREASURY WAS IN surprisingly 
good shape after the vacation period. 
Women’s Missionary Society dues and 
“specials” were paid to date with a 
good-sized contribution to the “patron 
and protege” fund. Chancel flowers had 
been contributed from gardens for sev- 
eral months, so the Altar Guild had a 
nice start toward the money needed for 
those new choir vestments. The Ladies’ 
Aid was able to present a substantial 
check to the church council for the 
building fund. 

“It looks as though we are all set for 
a splendid start,” commented Mrs. Hol- 
ton. “But first let’s have a brief sum- 
mary from each organization president 
of the other work that has been done 
since the last meeting of the cabinet. 
Many of us know these things but I 
think it is good for all of us to know 
just what we have done before we try 
to plan what we shall do this winter. 
Let’s hear from the Altar Guild first.— 
Mrs. Pohl?” 

Mrs. Pohl smiled and shifted her 
ample figure so as to face most of the 
group. “Now, don’t expect me to get 
up and make a speech about what you 
can all see with your own eyes. I can 
only report that as usual we have kept 
the fair linen and the pastor’s surplice 
freshly laundered, arranged flowers for 
all services, and afterwards distributed 
them in the name of the congregation to 
those who for one reason or another 
should be remembered by the church. 
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“We have some plans for the fall, but 
I guess Mrs. Holton isn’t ready—are you 
—to have me tell about some of the 
women who worked on our paraments 
—thinking it would be a good idea to 
make a set for some church in Europe 
that lost theirs?” 

“If you have something in mind for 
your group you might mention it now. 
Pastor Lathrop will be here after his 
funeral—don’t laugh, you know I mean 
the funeral he is conducting—to tell us 
about some other things the church 
council would like us to help with.” 


Mrs. TomMasoN LEANED toward me. 
“Whose funeral is it?” I think she was 
a bit shocked at the women’s laughter. 

“IT don’t know,” I confessed. “Some- 
one we never heard of before, but there 
seems to be a Lutheran connection.” 

We stopped whispering as Mrs. Day 
rose to report on the activities of the 
Missionary Society. She is a born mimic 
and her account of the Spring Confer- 
ence was interspersed with thumbnail 
sketches of speakers and officers. She 
didn’t talk long, but when she was 
through she had left the impression 
that such a conference not only ties us 
in with the big job being carried out 
by the women of the ULC but is a 
mighty interesting experience. Even our 
hostess had failed to squirm as she often 
does when missions are mentioned. 

Mrs. Renner had written out her re- 
port for the Ladies’ Aid. Her hands 
shook a little but that was her age more 
than nervousness, for her voice was 
clear and even. She pushed back a 
wisp of hair from her forehead, as she 
listed the garments contributed to the 
special aids department of the Mission- 
ary Society for Puerto Rico, those made 
and collected for Lutheran World Re- 
lief, tomatoes canned for the Home, 
cancer dressings made for the local 
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chapter, dish towels for the churek 
kitchen and a dozen other things. 


“WHAT A LOT of good work we woule¢ 
have to leave out if we had to go back 
to paying for the church with bazaars 
and suppers,” whispered Mrs. Tomason 
I smiled without answering for 
Holton was trying to hurry things along’ 
The women’s Bible class, cradle rol] 
mothers, Girl Scout chairman, and 
youth advisors were still to be heard 
from and the younger women would 
have to be home when their children 
returned from school. 

Mrs. Sullivan combined her Children 
of the Church report with a plea for all 
the women of the cabinet to try to en- 
list others in the mission study grour 
this year. “The topic is evangelism and 
that should interest every Christian. As 
Pastor Lathrop has told us so many 
times, any church-related group whick 
is not actively engaged in taking the 
gospel to others is dead, however flour- 
ishing the treasury. There are no deac 
groups represented on our cabinet.” 

She did not realize that Jerry had 
entered during the last sentence. He 
stood quietly behind her, unwilling te 
interrupt. As she went on, his face was 
a study. “We have a fine pastor. He 
is a splendid preacher, a friendly coun- 
selor in trouble, a fine organizer—” A 
wave of laughter swept the group 
Jerry’s /embarrassment and her ob- 
liviousness to his presence were toc 
much for their good manners. Startled 
she looked behind her, then joined ir 
the laughter. 

Jerry stepped to the front of the room 
as the women grew quiet. “Even if al 
those nice things Mrs. Sullivan was 
saying were not the joke you seem tc 
think them,” he smiled, “I would still 
need all the help I can get in reaching 
the unchurched of the community.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


‘Teacher's Visitation 


_ Elsie’s Sunday school .teacher never 

comes to our house. I’d like to get ac- 
quainted with her—I think I could give 
her a few good suggestions: 

Years ago when I went to Sunday school 
the teachers visited the homes of their 
pupils. But the 1947 brand don’t do that, 
and I think it’s too bad. Don’t they care 
about knowing the parents? Or what’s the 
idea? 


It is too bad that teachers don’t get 
more visiting done. Both teachers and 
pupils lose by this omission. Nothing 
can take the place of visits to homes. 

Sunday schoolteachers, however, are 
pretty busy people. Most of them are a 
fine type of people who have many in- 
terests. If single, almost all of them are 
employed, and are not free during the 
day. If they are married, they are likely 
to have even more obligations. Further- 
more, teachers render service without 
pay—often with little or no recognition, 
and with plenty of fault-finding. No one 
is in a position to make demands on 
them, much as a larger service is needed. 
Most teachers, I believe, want to do 
everything possible to be helpful to their 
students—of whatever age—and to co- 
operate with families. 

Why are you waiting for the teacher 
to come? Why don’t you get busy and 
call to see the teacher? Or give the 
class a visit occasionally, and get ac- 
quainted with the work and with the 
problems. And it would be fine for you 
to invite the teacher to dinner in your 
home, get well acquainted, and have a 
chance to talk things over. 


Gossip 


Good as gold—that’s the way I’d describe 
one of my neighbors. She’d do anything 
for me or for the family. But she’s a gos- 
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sip! Whether she comes to the house or I 
meet her on the street she gives me the 
low-down on a half-dozen neighbors. 
And she’s not inclined to give anyone 
the benefit of the doubt. As judge, jury, 
and counsel she finds them guilty of inten- 
tions of which I’m sure they’ve never even 
dreamed. She hardly even gets through 
talking. She’d make a good newspaper re- 
porter, for she surely knows how to pick 
up information. To a certain extent, it’s 
interesting, but too much is too much. 


What can be finer than a good neigh- 
bor! But what a nuisance is a gossip— 
of either sex! In this world, however, 
the bitter and the sweet come together. 

Can’t you head off this chatterer? An- 
ticipate her, take the lead in the con- 
versation, and give it a positive turn. 
Report a few of the good things that 
are happening in the community, or tell 
her about the biography you read re- 
cently, the last concert you attended, or 
the latest turn in international affairs. 
Maybe if you show her that your inter- 
ests lie in affairs other than roasting the 
neighbors, she’ll catch on, and give you 
some rest. In your home, of course, you 
may be able better to steer the con- 
versation—to something new you’ve 
bought, plans for a trip, what the church 
is doing about world relief, or some 
civic problem in the neighborhood. And 
on the outside you can always be in a 
hurry. : 

A forthright word from you woul 
probably settle the problem, but it might 
also end your friendship. Indirect meth- 
ods, coupled with tact, will probably 
meet the situation, unless the chatterer 
is suffering an acute attack of garrulity. 
In the latter case more heroic action will 
be in order. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Questions for Dr. Rudisill to answer on 
this page may be mailed to him at his of- 
fice, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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BOOKS 


Story about Moses 


The Exodus. By Konrad Bercovici. Beechhurst Press. 319 pages. $3. 


Writers are people with imagination. Not so much the imagination to spin a story 
from whole cloth, as the saying is. Rather it is imagination which can begin with the 
known or the visible and discover the hidden until all the story is there. To such ¢ 
mind the Bible is tantalizing. There is Rachel crying to Jacob, “Give me children or else. 
I die.” Imagination cannot rest until the details are filled in. There are the tables oj 


stone written with the finger of God. The 
artist cannot resist. Yet of the many who 
try, few are so successful as Konrad Ber- 
covici in The Exodus, a novel of Moses 
and his people. 

It is not alone the compelling story 
which this experienced and facile writer 
has set down that makes the book worth 
reading. It is the artistry with which it is 
told. He does not exactly duplicate the 
Biblical account, yet neither does he violate 
it. The very spelling he uses, Moshe, 
Zippra, Yethro, is an indication of his 
restraint, of the slight distance he main- 
tains between his record and that of the 
Bible. Even the style, though it closely 
approaches the Biblical, still is original. 

Readers will miss the burning bush. 
And when Moshe learns magic one fears 
an attempt to rationalize his greatest acts. 
But in the end there is no accounting. 
His greatness is accepted and still unex- 
plained, with “his great feet marching 
ahead as they rose higher and higher 
above the earth until they too merged with 
the sky. Then there was a thunder clap 
and after that a great silence.” 

The story is warm, human, not too mod- 
ern, unspoiled by disgusting details. If 
Moses is your favorite Old Testament 
character he will still be that when you 
have finished reading The Exodus. 

Seattle, Wash. Marsory BRACHER 


About Old Age 


When You Grow Older. By George Lawton 
and Maxwell Stewart. Public Affairs Committee 
Pamphlet. 31 pages. 20 cents. 
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“None of us is getting any younger.” 
As individuals this has complications for 
all of us. The increasing number of olde: 
people present an opportunity for service 
to church people. Counseling aged per-- 
sons is becoming a field of activity fom 
pastors, deaconesses, and others. 

What can older persons do? There are 
a number of stimulating suggestions in thie 
brief pamphlet. Of particular interest tc 
the parish is the statement, “Old age car 
. . . be a relatively rich period if oldes 
people learn to help each other... banc 
together in interest groups rather than ir 
pressure groups, promoting fellowship anc 
a sharing of mutual problems. .. . Churche* 

. . may help by providing rooms anc 
equipment for groups of older person» 
such as they now set aside for youn 
people.” | 

“Where shall I go now that I am nw 
longer able to have my own income ant 
live in my own home” is a problem facinge 
multitudes. Housing specialists plan fow 
various groups, but little is done abow’ 
housing to fit the needs of older people: 
“.. . Only 100,000 can be taken care of im 
the 1,000 conventional old-age homes.” 

The bibliography is an indication of thw 
growing literature on the subject. 

This pamphlet is one of a series pub - 
lished by and for the Public Affairs Com 
mittee. Others of value to church peop! 
are: “What Makes Crime?” “The Race 
of Mankind,” “Youth and Your Com ~ 
munity,” “Building Your Marriage,” “Al. 
coholism is a Sickness.” 

Philadelphia Francis A, SHEARER 


The Lutheray: 


Across the Desk 


Probably only folk with long mem- 
ories recall the time when Cross Ques- 
tions and Silly Answers was a form of 
amusement at parties where the guests 
ranged in age from “teeners” to those 
of much greater age classifications. The 
game began with the distribution of 
strips of blank paper and a pencil to 
each participant. After each person 
wrote a question, the slips changed 
hands and an answer was inscribed. 
The reading of the question and the re- 
_ sponse to it by someone other than the 
questioner made frequently ludicrous 
but occasionally timely combinations. 

We recalled the game recently when 
we saw the “side-by-side” occurrence 
at the head of a page of our daily paper 
of “HEADACHES Marriage Licenses.” 
No connection between the two was in- 
tended when the page was made up, 
but the eye of the reader acted inde- 
pendently. Hence the interest in reader 
reactions to advertisements was only 
natural. 

It is not our intention to start a con- 
troversy with the writers of advertise- 
ments. They must have something or 
they could not be given the generous 
rewards for their labors that are re- 
ported. Nor could the journals which 
we receive daily or at longer intervals 
maintain the staffs of reporters, inter- 
viewers, photographers and essayists 
that the modern press employs with- 
out the generous subsidies provided by 
advertising. We are told that in Europe 
they restrict individual enterprise, but 
there are proportionate limitations to 
which Americans would seriously ob- 
ject. We do offer the observation that 
a good deal of fun can be derived from 
looking for the exaggerations and in- 
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consistencies of advertisements and 
subjecting them to the tests that identify 
humor. There is still the ancient Latin 
caution which we believe has some 
standing in modern business transac- 
tion, “caveat emptor,” let the buyer be- 
ware. 


Judged by results 

We have no intention of joining the 
ranks of the calamity howlers concern- 
ing the future educational policies of 
the United States, but we deem the 
signs convincing that a decision must 
soon be made that will determine who’s 
who in the exercise of jurisdiction over 
“popular schooling.” At present au- 
thority is vested in the commonwealths; 
specifically in the counties, townships 
and municipalities of the states con- 
stituting the nation. Bills now pending 
in Congress would grant.large sums of 
money to aid in establishing schools, 
their equipment and personnel, condi- 
tioned, at least so far, to co-operative 
measures in each of the states but giv- 
ing the federal authority a considerable 
degree of jurisdiction. 

Those favoring national aid point to 
illiteracy in some portions of the nation 
and assert that federal aid will equalize 
the states in cultural development. Op- 
ponents of such a policy declare it to 
be contrary to the American way of 
keeping the federal government out of 
jurisdictions where the citizen must be 
enabled to exercise the larger measure 
of control. It is claimed federalization 
of the common school system, hitherto 
in almost complete community control, 
will destroy the individual citizen’s 
sense of personal obligation to his na- 
tion’s welfare and thus produce a 
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greater handicap to good government 
than comes from the present amount of 
illiteracy which, by the way, is said to 
be decreasing. 

A third and very serious factor in the 
struggle for control stems from the ef- 
forts of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to have that church’s parochial schools 
share in receipts from taxation for the 
support of elementary education. They 
charge that the present system of pub- 
lic education, in order to be truly non- 
sectarian, goes to an opposite extreme 
and avoids all religious instruction. 
The result is that a godless generation 
is at the threshold of the nation’s life 
and activities. The increase of social 
crimes, of divorces and of juvenile de- 
linquency is cited as evidence of the 
moral inefficiency of our public schools. 
It is not yet proposed that jurisdiction 
over all our institutions of popular edu- 
cation be given the Roman Catholic 
Church, but it is evident that nothing 
less than such a wholesale surrender 
would be satisfactory to its sponsors. 


The voter and congressmen 

Beyond doubt the next Congress, 
which will convene in January 1948, will 
be pressed to take action on one or sev- 
eral bills of concern to members of the 
Lutheran church and of other com- 
munions. The lawmakers who consti- 
tute the next Congress will take shelter 
behind the views expressed to them by 
their constituents. The people will have 
no comeback, and they will deserve 
none if they have neglected study of the 
issue and the trouble of corresponding 
with their representatives in Washing- 
ton. If we are to continue as a democ- 
racy, and if the past 150 years indicate 
effective development of education un- 
der the present system of popular in- 
struction, it should not be abandoned 
in favor of either a federal or a paro- 
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chial form of jurisdiction. 
The data are not difficult to obtain | 
When the fathers of our nation sharply. 
separated and defined federal and state 
authority they were aware of the con= 
ditions abroad which they desired theis), 
fellow citizens not to have in the United : 
States. In several European govern-)_ 
ments the system of education was 
largely federal. In what we have beer 
accustomed to call the Lutheran coun~ - 
tries of Europe it remained so despite f 
the Reformation of the 16th century. if 

As for parochial education, only tha _ 
which is supported and practised by ~ 
the Roman Catholic church has sur-|_ 
vived effectively in the United States: 
And it has endured only because i 
made promises to assure religious 
teaching adequate for salvation unde) 
the Roman Catholic system of admin _ 
istration. But while it helped conserve” 
church loyalty, it has not produced the 
moral character it has promised o1 
condition of school control. The mo k 
rality of Italy, Spain, France, Hollane) 
Belgium will not sustain boasting. Foy 
that matter modified parochial system) ~ 
of education in Scandinavian countrie | 
or in England have not in themselve ~ 
rendered the decalogue unneeded. 

It seems that the Roman Catholi 
church, or more distinctly its leaders 
must again be soundly defeated in Con. 
gress and at the voting places of th. 
nation,/in order to stifle their efforts t 
overthrow the well-tried system © 
education laboriously constructed an» 
seriously exposed to the tests of na- 
tional experience. But taken by an 
large, notwithstanding juvenile delin- 
quency, loose enforcement of the mar 
riage covenant and other evidences © 
inherent sin, it has developed a hig)’ 
character of practical idealism. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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lowa Synod Stresses Stewardship 


At Fall Conference in Des Moines 
By H. G. Rirzen 


THE FIRST FALL CONFERENCE of the Iowa 
Synod in six years was held in St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines, Sept. 9-10. Chief 
emphasis of the conference was on stew- 

ardship. Every pastor was urged 
lowa by the conference presidents to 

bring along a “live-wire” layman 
who would carry the stewardship message 
back to the congregation with him. 

Arrangements for the program were in 
the hands of the Rev. David M. Funk, 
Eastern Conference president, and the Rev. 
Harvey Coovert, president of Western Con- 
ference. The program included showing 
of the new stewardship film, “And Now I 
See.” Chief speaker was Zeb B. Trexler, 
president of the ULC Brotherhood. Chap- 
lain and preacher for the communion serv- 
ice was Col. F. Herbert Moehlmann, re- 
tired army chaplain. 

Stewardship rallies are being planned to 


follow the meeting of the conferences. 

Tue Rey. Lightner A. Swan has begun 
his duties as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Burlington, Iowa. A former army chaplain 
and recently pastor of Trinity Church, 
Sedalia, Mo., he succeeds the Rev. H. G. 
Schwegler, now pastor of St. Michael’s, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

“Tue Rev. J..O. Srmon, pastor emeritus 
of Memorial Church, Nevada, Iowa, has 
been appointed interim pastor of First 
Church, Cedar Rapids. He will supply the 
congregation during the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of the Rev. Paul L. 
Miller. 

Tue Rev. Eucene R. Harrison, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, was in- 
stalled at a special service July 10. Install- 
ing officer and preacher was Dr. Ralph W. 
Livers, retiring pastor of the congregation. 
The new pastor was welcomed to the city 
by the Rev. Robert F. Howard, pastor of 
Bethany Presbyterian Church and pres- 
ident of the Council Bluffs Ministerial As- 
sociation. A reception was held in the 
church parlors following the installation 
service. 


Increase in Giving Attributed to New Building 


Redeemer Church renovated at a cost 
of $656. Mountain folk provide labor 


“REDEEMER CONGREGATION has doubled its 
benevolence and more than doubled its 
support on the pastor’s salary since we re- 
built our church,” was the happy comment 
of Mountain Missionary H. E. Poff, the 
builder of Laurel Valley Log Church of 
the Konnarock Virginia Parish. 

The difference in the spirit of this con- 
gregation has been brought about by the 
rebuilding of the old church into a really 
attractive and worshipful building. The 
remodeling job was made possible by de- 
termination and hard work of the pastor 
and his small congregation near the foot 
of Mt. Rogers in southwest Virginia. 

The church was raised and moved 20 
feet to be placed on a solid underpinning 
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of creek-washed stone. A new cornice, 
roof, flue and belfry with bell were added, 
as well as a pentgable over the concrete 
porch at the end of the new concrete walk 
way. The weatherboarding was repaired 
and painted. A new fence was built, the 
lawn was graded, and native purple rho- 
dodendron, spruce and hemlock were set 
out to complete the landscaping job. Elec- 
tric lights were then installed in the 
church. 

While the men were working outside, 
the women beautified the interior of the 
church. Without help from the men, they 
refinished the floors, varnished the benches 
and wainscoating, and hung wallpaper on 
the walls. 

There wasn’t much money available, but 
help from the Women’s Missionary Society 
and the Board of American Missions, plus 
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A WILL TO WORK plus $650 accomplished this change in Redeemer Church 


what these mountain folk could spare from 
their meager incomes did the job—includ- 
ing a piano and electric lighting—at a cost 
of $656. 

When a summary of the job was made, 
it was learned that of the 948 hours spent 
on the job, 648 hours were voluntary labor, 
divided as follows: the women, 88 hours; 
the men, 260 hours; the pastor, 300 hours. 

It has been proven in this and previous 


Professors Get Salary Increase; 
Stewardship Secretary Resigns 


By Joun E. DEHAAN 


NoRTHWESTERN SEMINARY professors have 
received salary increases of $600 a year. 
This action was taken by the seminary 
board recently in recognition of the sharp 
rise in the cost of living. 

Expanding enrollment at the seminary 
has. forced the board to seek additional 
housing for students this fall. A house, 

fully furnished, has been ac- 
Minnesota quired and will accommodate 

three married couples and 12 
single students. Married students will be 
housed on a rental basis while single stu- 
dents will be provided free rooms. 

Prof. James J. Raun is in charge of 
room assignments. 

Tue Rev. Haroitp T. Rasmussen, steward- 
ship secretary of the Synod of the North- 
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building experiences in the Mountain Mis-- 
sion Field that adequate equipment is the 
greatest aid to building a worshiping con-- 
gregation. A congregation is revitalizec! 
where the people sacrifice and participate 
in the building or remodeling of a churcli 
building, especially when the pastor leads: 
in the work. He can teach as he work 
with the people. ; : 

—A. KENNETH HEWITT 


west, since the inception of that office ir 
January 1943, has resigned in order ta 
accept the call as pastor of Richie 
Church, Minneapolis. 

Fart Cuurcu, Lilac Way, Robbinsdale: 
took advantage of the availability of 
member’s new power shovel to start ex 
cavation for the new church building: 
Ground-breaking services were held Jul 
13, with Conference President M. /% 
Haker, and Pastors H. J. Motz-kus, W. F 
Christy; C. H. Bartsch, H. H. Egler, C. W 
Fagerlin, and J. W. Rilling taking part. Ay 
the morning service, Synod President R. HH 
Gerberding preached the sermon honorin/ 
the 20th anniversary of Pastor Harve) 
Seebach’s ordination. Pastor Seebach or 
ganized the congregation in 1944. 

REDEEMER CHuRCH, Zumbrota, under tk» 
leadership of Pastor Paul L. Roth, has com» 
pletely redecorated its sanctuary includirs) 
the refinishing of floors. New carpetir: 
and a new organ are other projects und 
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way as the congregation prepares to en- 


tertain the synod and conference women’s 
missionary societies at a combined con- 
vention, Oct. 11-13. Among the speakers 
at the convention will be Miss Edith 
Eykamp, on furlough from India; Sister 
Mildred Winter, promotional secretary for 
the Board of Deaconess Work; Mrs. Claire 
Hansen, promotional secretary of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society; and Mrs. 
Paul H. Roth, recently returned from the 
Lutheran World Federation at Lund. 

Pastor JOHN RotH of Grace Church, 
Deephaven, will soon move into a newly 
acquired parsonage from the summer 
cabin which he now occupies. The new 
congregation was assisted in the purchase 
by the Board of American Missions. 

Tue Rev. Etmer S. OLEson, recent grad- 
uate of Northwestern Seminary, has ac- 
cepted the call of the Board of American 
Missions to serve in the West Indies. He 
was ordained in St. John’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, of which he is a member, Sept. 7. 
The Rev. John W. Rilling officiated and 
the Rev. William Cooper represented the 
Board of American Missions at the service 
of commissioning. 

Dr. and Mrs. Witt1am H. GABLE were 
honored on their 40th wedding anniversary, 
June 29, when the congregation of Tabor 
Church retired to a nearby grove follow- 
ing the morning service for feasting and 
fellowship. Pastor and Mrs. Gable re- 
ceived a substantial purse and other evi- 
dences of the congregation’s esteem. 

St. Jonn’s, Mounn, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Carl Fagerlin, has acquired the 
lot west of the present property to pro- 
vide for much needed expansion of the 
church building. To make possible the ad- 
dition the congregation is engaged in a 
20th Anniversary Appeal to be completed 
in November. The St. John’s parsonage 
recently underwent redecoration of the 
interior as well as an exterior paint job. 

Mr. Cart J. GustTaFson recently was 
feted at a dinner at Salem Church, Minne- 
apolis, upon his completion of 16 years as 
superintendent of the primary department 
of the Sunday school. He is serving his 
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20th year as treasurer of the Sunday 
school and for many years has been stew- 
ardship secretary of the church and school. 

Minnesota StaTE LUTHER LEAGUE met at 
St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, N. D., over the 
Labor Day week-end. Speakers included 
Prof. William Cooper of Northwestern 
Seminary, the Rev. Charles Dion, Semi- 
narian Judd Lundquist, and ULC Luther 
League Representative Ruth Greve. 

HERE AND THERE: First Church, Cannon 
Falls, has called the Rev. George E. Moeller 
as pastor to succeed the Rev. Rodney 
Hansen who went to Antigo, Wis. ... The 
Rev. Harold E. Peterson of Grace Church, 
Alden, has accepted the call of Calvary 
Church, Two Rivers, Wis., effective this 
month. ... The Rev. Harlan Miller, for- 
merly a Northwest Synod pastor and later 
an army chaplain, has accepted the call 
of the Chicora parish of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. . . . St. John’s Church, Lakeville, 
and Epiphany, Minneapolis, have recently 
acquired new electronic organs. Epiphany 
also boasts a new roof. . . . Pastors John 
G. Simmons and David R. Belgum of St. 
Mark’s, Minneapolis, held Wednesday eve- 
ning services throughout the summer for 
those unable to be in the city over week- 
ends. . . . St. Andrew’s, Mahtomedi, the 
Rev. John E. Dehaan pastor, is installing 
a complete new oil-burning heating plant. 
The Brotherhood are doing the necessary 
remodeling to accommodate the new sys- 
tem. . . . Mound’s View Church received 
an altar cross and candelabra as memorial 
gifts to Harold Sampson and Norman 
Sorenson who lost their lives in the war. 
The parents are the donors. Senior Semi- 
narian Victor Wrigley supplies this parish. 
. . . . Salem Church, Minneapolis, sub- 
scribed over $3,900 for Lutheran Welfare 
in Minnesota. ... Dr. M. K. Knauff, one 
of the directors of Northwestern Seminary, 
and lifelong leader in Reformation Church, 
St. Paul, died after a short illness July 17. 
. . . The installation of the Rev. John H. 
Simonds at Faith Church, Winona, Minn., 
was made the occasion of a congregational 
dinner at which the young pastor and his 
bride were given a substantial purse. . . 
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The Central Conference Lake Camp Board 
has approved plans for the layout of build- 
ings and grounds of the new camp on 
Green Lake near Chisago City. Projects of 
drainage and road building and the sinking 
of wells will be started this fall so that 
construction work may be begun in the 
spring. It is hoped that sufficient building 
may be completed so that the 1948 camps 
may be held at the new site. 


World's Largest Organ Dedicated 
As Church Marks 95th Anniversary 


By Epwarp G, ScmIckKEL, II 


ALLENTOWN—St. Paul’s Church, Catasau- 

qua, the Rev. Philip C. Miller pastor, re- 

cently celebrated its 95th 

Pennsylvania anniversary. The sermon 

at the festival service was 

preached by Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

In connection with the anniversary cele- 
bration was the dedication of the largest 
electronic organ in the world, built in 
Allentown at a cost of $22,000. At the 
dedication, Dr. James F. Lambert, pastor 
emeritus, and Pastors Arthur P. Snyder, 
Robert A. Laubach, and Howard E. Lau- 
bach, II, sons of the congregation, assisted 
Pastor Miller. 

The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, president 
of the Allentown Conference, ordained 
Alton Hoffman, called to the Freeburg 
parish; Reuben W. Rhody, called to the 
Mainville parish; Byron J. Somers, called 
to Emmanuel and St. Elias churches, Wolf’s 
Cross Roads; and John R. Taylor, called 
to St. Paul’s Church, Shavertown. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. William C. 
Schaeffer, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
where the ordinations took place on June 1. 

The president of the conference also or- 
dained Harold Stoudt in Christ Church, 
Hellertown, Sept. 14. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Byron R. Stauffer, 
pastor of Christ Church. 

Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Easton, the Rev. Sam- 


uel Jaxheimer pastor, rededicated the 
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newly renovated church July 6, and at the 
same service dedicated a set of tower 
chimes and burned the mortgage on the 
church building. 

Tue Rev. R. L. Lecuier was installed at 
Messiah Church, Lincoln Park, Bethlehem: 
July 1. The Rev. John W. Early was in- 
stalled at the Mt. Bethel parish July 27 
Pastor Heinly preached the sermon or 
both occasions. 

Curist Cuurcn, Easton, the Rev. Paul B 
Wolper pastor, celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the present pastorate on Sept. 7 
The sermon was preached by the presiden’ 
of the conference. 

MesstanH CuurcH, Lincoln Park, Beth- 
lehem, will be consecrated Sept. 21. Dr 
Fischer, president of the synod, will preack 
the sermon. Dr. Roy L. Winters, superin- 
tendent of Home Missions, and Pastoy 
Heinly will assist Pastor R. L. Lechler a’ 
the service. 

THE ALLENTOWN CONFERENCE fall com. 
munion service will be held Sept. 29 in St 
Stephen’s Church, Bethlehem, the Rev’ 
David L. Frederick pastor. Sermon will bi 
preached by the Rev. Charles H. Ruloff. 

Tue Rev. Henry W. Snyper, JR., pastor on 
Advent Church, New York City, has ac 
cepted a call to Holy Trinity Church 
Bethlehem, He will take up his new dutie)’ 
Nov. 1. | 

Sr. SrepHen’s Cuurcu, Allentown, hay 
purchased a parsonage at a cost of $16,000) 
It is located at 1440 Turner Street. 


CAMPS | 


Evelina Meyer elected 

Miss Evelina Meyer, Scribner, wai 
elected president of the Luther League ¢. 
Nebraska, which held its annual caraaal 
convention Aug. 17-22 at Camp Sheldor | 
near Columbus. She succeeds Gerard Kergi 
of Fremont. 

Miss Meyer has served the past year a | 
second vice president and educational sec» 
retary. As president she will be sent th | 
Springfield, Ohio, Nov. 26, to attend a con» 
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ference of synodical league presidents with 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, ULC president. 

Other officers elected are Jo Ann Stor- 
johann, Scribner, first vice president; Lois 
Stigile, Hooper, second vice president; 
Robert Kocher, Omaha, third vice pres- 
ident; Aletha Pflueger, Wayne, recording 
secretary; Dorothy Young, Omaha, cor- 
responding secretary; and Gerard Kern, 
treasurer. 

The officers were installed by the Rev. 
Joseph Frease, executive secretary of the 
Luther League of America, and repre- 
sentative of that body to the convention. 
The Rev. John Jacobs of Scribner was 
chosen pastoral adviser. 

The leaguers voted to hold another camp 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THEP SERVIC Bie rescsreccssce 10:45 A. M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7°30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
4 Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


next summer. Pastor Paul de Freese 
Hooper, will serve as camp director, whic 
position he held this year. 

The treasurer’s report revealed that th 
apportionment had been oversubscribed by 
about $45, the present mission projec 
oversubscribed by $100, and the 1948 mis: 
sion project was given a good start wit) 
an offering of $50 received during the con 
vention. 

A highlight of the life service forum we 
an address by Sister Sophie Damme of tk 
Baltimore Motherhouse and formerly « 
Wayne. 

Enrollment at the camp stood at 146 | 
and girls and their pastors, representir) 
23 churches and congregations throughoi) 
the state. 


Rocky Mountain leaguers meet 

Fifty-nine full-time campers attende 
the Luther League of the Rocky Mounta’ 
Synod summer camp at Camp Crocke! 
near Rye, Colo., Aug. 6-11. Pastor Willia 
A. Hover was camp director, Pastor Jol 
W. Eastlack, associate director, and M» 
Eda Calhoun, registrar. 

The Rev. William S. Avery, of the Pa) 
ish and Church School Board, conduct» 
a leadership training course for seniors a) 
adults, and delivered a sermon at t! 
morning worship service on Sunde 
Howard L. Logan, president of the Luth: 
League of America, spoke on the work 
the Luther League. 

New officers of the synodical Leagu 
elected at the convention, are: Miss Jui 
Humberg, Laramie, Wyo., president; Hen» 
Ash, Albuquerque, N. M., vice preside 
Miss Adelle Taylor, Albuquerque, secr 
tary; and Bob Brott of Denver, Co) 
treasurer. 

Along with the leadership training cow” 
taught by Pastor Avery, other cour® 
were offered by Dr. Charles S. Bree’ 
Pastor John W. Eastlack, and Mrs. F» 
Calhoun. 

Each day was launched with a mornii’ 
watch service conducted by Pastor Jax! 
F. Futchs, president of synod. Mrs. Sel» 
Futchs led closing evening devotions. 
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OF USE TO YOU FOR— 


¥ Announcement 
Of Holiday Services 
¢ Personal Or 
Organization Greetings 
¥ Special 
Holiday Programs 


ORDER NOW 


for your 


Christmas Message 


Now yeu can have letterheads for your Christmas an- 
nouncement or greeting message to match the new 
Christmas Bulletin folder. The same colorful ‘lustra- 
tion, Mary and the Christ Child, by Ralph Coleman, 
appears on the upper left hand comer. This lovely 
painting conveys the spirit of a blessed and joyous 
Christmas with distinctive 4-color beauty. 


CHRISTMAS LETTERHEAD 
Price $1.50 for 100; $3.50 for 250; 
$6 for 500; $10 for 1,000 


Plain White Envelopes.........................-.: NC399 
Price 50c for 100; $4 for 1,000 
CHRISTMAS BULLETIN Folder............ UN57 
(With fourth page message) 
CHRISTMAS BULLETIN Folder............ UN58 


(Without fourth page message) 


Price to regular subscribers $1 for 100 
Price to non-subscribers $1.50 for 100; 
$6 for 500; $10 for 1,000 


Pastors, superintendents, Sunday 
School teachers and workers, organ- 
ization leaders will find the new 
Christmas Letterhead ideal for special 
group messages. The paper stock is 
ideal for reproduction by duplicator 
or printing processes. Letterhead size 
is 8%” by 11%” 


Please order through brameh store nearest you 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Baltimore 1 
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Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3, S. C. 
Los Angeles 5 
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PLAYS 


Free Catalog To Program Director 
Our 1948 catalog is now off press. 

We have best-selling 3-Act and 
1-Act plays suitable for Church and 
School productions. Also Entertain- 


ment, Christmas, Stunt, and Minstrel 
Material, not to mention Wigs, 
Beards, and Make-up Supplies. 
Write for your Free Catalog today. 
ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY 
Marion, Iowa 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave, New York 19, N. Y. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
wtIc | IRRARY 


$25,000 Increase in Apportionnent 
Reported by Central Penn Synod 


By Grorce F. Harkins: 


HarrispurGc—The Central Pennsylvaniai 
Synod has already raised 72 per cent of its’ 
synodical apportionment for 1947, and 64 
per cent of its ULC apportionment. Ac-. 

cording to an announce- 
Krout, secretary for the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, the total re- 
ceipts for apportionment are $25,000 greater’ 
to date than for the same period in 1946. — 

Dr. Krout also announced that congre-. 
gations of the synod have received thein 
quota figures for the appeal being made 
this fall for the erection of a Lutherar’ 
Student Center at Pennsylvania State Col-- 
lege. The congregations will raise $30,00€| 
toward the erection of the center, and the 
Board of Education of the United Lutherar | 
Church has agreed to contribute a similar 
sum. For many years the work with stu- | 
dents at Penn State has been centered in 
Grace Church, but it is hoped that a fai’ 
more effective ministry to the students wil 
be possible after the completion of thi 
center. The Rev. Edwerth Korte has beer 
Lutheran student pastor at Penn State fo 
the past five years. Plans for the $75,000 
Student Center have already been drawni 
Construction is expected to begin early 
next year. f 

A Visuat Ais Co-oPERATIVE will soon bw 
formed by congregations of the Harrisbur} 
area, according to an announcement by th» 
Rev. Robert L. Koehler, president of th 
Lutheran Ministerial Association of thy 
city. Plans call for a contribution frory 
each congregation. From the total amoun | 

| 


film slides and film strips will be purchase * 
and used by the co-operating congregation + 
on a non-profit basis. 
Two courses oF stTupy for Luthera? 
church school teachers will be offered thiil 
year in Harrisburg’s interdenominationé 
leadership training school. The Rev. Wil! 
liam VanHorn Davies, pastor of Messia. 
Church, will teach a course on “The Com: 
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' mon Service.” The second course, “Teach- 


ing the Christian Growth Course.” will be 
taught by the Rev. George Whetstone, pas- 
tor of Redeemer Church. This is the. sec- 
ond year that Lutheran courses for Lu- 
theran teachers have been offered by the 
leadership training school. 

“Anp Now I Sess,” the motion picture 
produced for instructing members of ULC 
churches in the realm of stewardship, will 
be shown in every congregation of the 
Harrisburg District. The Rev. Lester M. 
Utz, secretary of the district, is preparing 
a schedule for the showing of the film and 
has offered his services to operate the mo- 
tion picture projector in any church not 
having a licensed operator. 


Destroyed by Fire in January, 
Clarkstown Church is Re-dedicated 


By Paut H. Smrru 


WiLiamsporT—“We set apart this house 
from all common and worldly uses, for a 
temple and a sanctuary, where Thy holy 
gospel shall be preached, where the prayers 
of the Church shall be made unto Thee 
without ceasing... .” 

With these words the rebuilt, redec- 
orated, and refurnished house of prayer of 

Messiah Church, Clarks- 
iq town, was rededicated on 
Pennsylvania Sunday evening, July 27. 

Messiah Church, the Rev. Adam P. 
Bingaman, regular supply pastor, is typical 
of the small rural churches of the land 
which have undergone desperate circum- 
stances through a shortage of pastors dur- 
ing the recent war years. Added to that, in 
Messiah’s case, was a disastrous fire in 
January. 

But neither the disrupted parish rela- 
tionship nor the emergency of a fire served 
to destroy the congregation’s enthusiasm. 
Pastor Bingaman added the pastoral care 
of this church to his regular duties at St. 
John’s near Montgomery. 

As soon as the smoke had cleared away, 
plans were laid to continue the congre- 
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ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE 


at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
~ State Capitol 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 


Only a few left. 

40 cents each—3 for $1.00. 

Ladies’ Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 
106 Analomink St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


BOOK WANTED 


To send to student in China, a copy of See- 
berg, “Textbook of the History of Doctrines,” 
combined edition, 1905, United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House. Write Rev. C. W. Caldwell, Win- 
ston, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Membership and large lot Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association, Pocono Mountains, $300. 
Very desirable location near main highway, 
one minute walk to administration buildings. 
Dues about One Dollar monthly. Write: Irving 
Keller, 340 S.W. 5th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths * 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


18M eiihe church and clergy L947 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


plenty of money 
hristmas, Every- 


rsonal Notes box assort- 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Box 8342 Dept 18 - Philedeiphia 3&@ Pa 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
‘tum om || sign panel and letter equipment. 
ne ‘ Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
otis curing an electric bulletin at great 
WiLLnast A savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308!/2 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


aS 


UNITED CHURCH 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


LIFE TIME 
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LS203 LS204 


Please order through your nearest branch store 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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Beginner and 
Primary 


Lesson Folders 
for use with 


CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES 


Beginners and Primary children will bre 
delighted with these attractive folders 
designed by Janet Smalley, one of the 
nation's outstanding children's artists. 
These lesson folders enable the pupil ti 
keep his lesson material in one con 
venient place. Children will proudly carry 
these lovely folders with them to Sunday 
School—thus making it easier for thy 
Beginner and Primary teacher to refer t 
illustrations and texts used in previou 
lessons. 

There is a folder for each quarter of th» 
year—each one depicting a season c: 
the year. The folders are similar in for 
mat, and are printed on high qualit 
heavy stock—ready to withstand rugge» 
usage by the pupil. The back page con 
tains space for personalizing each stu 
dent's lesson folder. 


Place your order now! 


PRICES 
45 cents a dozen 


$3.50 a 100 
Fall LS201 


Winter LS202 
Spring LS203 
Summer LS204 


The Lutheres! 


-gation’s 80-year history. The roof was re- 
paired, damaged joists and flooring were 
“renewed, the chancel was extended, a new 
chimney was erected, and an oil furnace 
‘installed. The interior was redecorated, 
art glass windows repaired, furniture re- 
‘finished, a new altar and lectern were built 
and a new Bible was placed on the lectern. 
Much labor was donated, many gifts were 
received, and with the receipts from in- 
surance the entire undertaking was com- 
pleted free of debt. 

The rededicatory sermon was preached 

by the Rev. Lester G. Shannon, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Williamsport, and pres- 
ident of the Susquehanna Conference of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
_ A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY was celebrated re- 
cently in St. Luke’s Church, Williamsport, 
at which time the 50th anniversary of the 
congregation and the 25th anniversary of 
Dr. Harry W. Miller’s pastorate were ob- 
served. Outstanding in the events of the 
week-long celebration was announcement 
that the Ladies’ Council of the congregation 
had given $500 for a portable chapel in 
Europe. In addition, the congregation paid 
its full quota to Lutheran World Action. 
Other gifts presented were white altar 
paraments, new offering plates, alms bason, 
credence shelf, and a handsome purse for 
the pastor. Plans were laid, too, for “The 
Greater St. Luke Fund” which will provide 
money for a new church building. 

Guest preachers for the occasion were 
Dr. I. Hess Wagner of Trinity Church, 
Somerset; the Rev. Robert F. Fisher of 
Grace Church, York; Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod; and Dr. Robert H. Fischer of Sun- 
bury. 

AMONG THE OUTSTANDING vacation Bible 
schools in the Susquehanna Conference 
was one conducted by the new pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church in Berwick, the Rev. 
Arthur W. Lawver. For two weeks 91 
children received religious instruction un- 
der the willing tutelage of 25 teachers and 
helpers. 

“Lutheran World Action comes first in 
this parish,” says Pastor Lawver. He has 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Prove Themselves 
in Performance 


Performance is the strictest test of quality. 
Through comments like the one below, you 
have proof in advance that, in your church as 
in hundreds of others, CARILLONIC BELLS 
will show their superior worth by superior 
performance. 
“TI have used the bells with the choir,” 
writes Thomas H. Webber, Jr., of Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church, ‘‘and have obtained 
musical effects which were heretofore im- 
possible. With your ‘Carillonic Bells’ play- 
able from the organ, with the tone coming 
from the echo, solo or the tower, I have 
great flexibility. The mechanism has worked 
perfectly, and we never need worry about 
weather conditions affecting the bells. Qual- 
ity of tone, plus any desired volume with- 
out loss of quality, makes this instrument 
a perfect addition. The congregation, as 
well as the community in general, have 
been most lavish in their praise of this fine 
musical instrument.” 
CARILLONIC BELLS are a notable achieve- 
ment of the foremost and largest manufacturers 
of carillons. To learn further details of their 
adaptability to your church, please write to us, 
at Dept. LU-26. 
Hear CARILLONIC BELLS every Sunday 
on ‘'The Greatest Story Ever Told,' 
hroadcast over the ABC Network. 


ELECTRONICS, inc 


“‘CARILLONIC BELLS"* © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
45 


announced that alterations costing $2,000, 
including repairs to the roofs, restuccoing 
of outside walls, and complete renovation 
of the organ, were made only after the all- 
important LWA quota had been met in 
full. 

Dr. Ropert H. FiscHer is the new as- 
sistant pastor of Zion Church, Sunbury, 
having started his work in this congrega- 
tion of 2,100 confirmed members Aug. 24. 
Pastor Fischer is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Gettysburg Seminary and this 
year was granted the doctorate of philos- 
ophy by Yale University. 


FOR SALE 


36 in. Church Bell. Extra nice tone. 
A. S. Wengerd, Millersburg, Ohio 


Where in the World are you 
Going? 
No matter where or how we can arrange it 
EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO or 


THE ORIENT Via Steamship or Air Line. 
Write 


Karl J. Olson Travel Agency 


335 MAIN STREET EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


or 
Telephone ORange 4-2085 


Agent for all Steamship, international and 
transcontinental air lines, railroads and 
Greyhound Bus Lines. Hotel reservations, 
foreign or domestic. 
Foreign money orders, travelers’ checks, 
travel and baggage insurance. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles fo: 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Cholr Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpl+ 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns—= 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,11, New York 16,N.¥. 


Benevolence Increases in Texas; 
New Building Bought in Ray Point 


By James F. VorKope! 


THE LAYMEN of Texas Synod have bee? 
stressing stewardship the last two year 
and efforts have been rewarded by ~ 
marked increase in the response towar 
apportioned benevolence. Treasurer ¢ 
Synod W. A. Miller reports that up t 

July 18, which represents abou 
Texas one half year’s gifts, $8,777.40 hac 
been received. This is an increas. 
of $2,252.01 over 1946. Lutheran Worl 
Action funds were $6,441, a decrease © 
about $2,000 over the same period last yea 

Tue Rev. THomas J. Daty, former chap: 
lain, is now pastor of St. Mark’s Missioy 
of Corpus Christi. He was a Roman Cath» 
olic priest before entering the Luthera 
ministry. Reports from St. Mark’s indicat: 
that progress has been made under Paste: 
Daly’s ministry. 

Sr. Micuaru’s Cuurcy, Ray Point, one © 
the three congregations served by the Re» 
J. C. A. Pfenninger, needed a church build’ 
ing. A nearby congregation of Germa. 
Methodists owned a church in the villag 

Negotiations ended in the purchase « 
the building by St. Michael’s Church fe 
approximately $1,500. The building we 
remodeled at a cost of $1,020, and as a re 
sult the congregation now rejoices in 
neat, ample sized church. On June 15 th: 
new building was dedicated by the pasto»’ 
The Rev. R. G. Hartfiel, Ander, forme: 
pastor, and the Rev. Rudolph Lentz, re 
tired, former pastor, preached. At the a? 
ternoon service, after a dinner served 71) 
the nearby community hall, which is % 
be used as a parish hall, Pastor Lentz gav 
a historical sketch of the work in 
Michael’s, Pastor Hartfiel again preache 
a short sermon, and Pastor J. F. Vorkope*! 
Kenedy, nearest neighbor, brought gree” 
ings from the newest mission of the syno» 

EYES OF THE WOMEN of Texas Synod ait’ 
on Austin, looking forward to their annu:’ 
convention Sept. 16-18. Mrs. D. I. Doltov 


The Lyutheres 


‘Harlingen, is president of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society. A section of 


Wjthe program provides for workshops, a [ AY M FN S p FA K ; N G 


period in which various activities of the 
|} women will be presented for forum dis- Church Talks by Laymen 
/ cussions. The development of the Texas 

‘Women of the Church has made rapid Edited by 

‘strides. All women’s organizations of the WALLACE C. SPEERS 
-synod—Ladies’ Aid, Women of the Church, 
‘as well as Women’s Missionary Societies— : : 
‘are invited to take part in the program, HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
which includes work in Texas and the gen- 
eral work of the national society. 

YourH OF syNop enjoyed five days of 


Introduction by 


H ERE are actual church talks on the 
layman’s personal and business life, his 
church role, and his social attitudes. In 


Bible camp at Russeltown, June 23-27, simple but eloquent witness these lay- 
with 126 campers present. The state Luther men discuss the workability of Chris- 
League convention met at the same place Hagler os zen vouee of pe and 
= “175 ayman, the application o ristian 
June 28-29. The Rev. William J. Ducker, ener letimepiniiedand “pablc. lite) 
from the ULC Luther League headquarters, and the Christian approach to local, 


' was guest teacher at the camp and guest national, and world problems. 
speaker at the convention. Grace Luther 


League, Houston, was acclaimed “banner Included are talks by: 


See : . Edmund D. Ayres Weyman C, Huckabee 
league” after having attained the 25-point C. Alexander Capron Merrick Jackson 
ase tes Sets, ene) henchers at Fee Crmsaslds "A Laiow Keaslor: 
the camp included Pastors Pfenninger, Cherry L. Emerson Harold S. Miner 
Melvin J. Evans J.C. Penney 
N, H. Kern, D. I. Dolton, Mrs. H. H. Kern, Eiaste Enuon Shad Porter 
Miss Bernice Pantel, president of the state Warfield M. Flror John G. Ramsay 
Ralph E. Flanders John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Luther League, and Mr. Conrad Broden, Lester B. Granger Frederick C. Shipley 
president of the state Brotherhood. Pastor RL Seale AM kept aed 
Dolton preached the convention sermon. Arthur A. Hood 


Miss Clara Roitch was registrar for the 


camp. She is a member of the Luther | AYM FN S P fF A K | N 6 


League executive committee. 


‘ i i i demon- 
New league officers are: Miss Dorothy ie 30. ted for securing and ie Nes 


stration of increasingly active partici- 


Roth, Victoria, president; Leroy Kern, pation by laymen in the church and 
Austin, vice president; Miss Lois Albers, affairs of the church. It is a book for 
recording secretary; Miss Maxine Zunker, pastors, church officers, and members. 
Be esondin; fare eta) Walliain Prominent laymen are distributing cop- 
ere anemia ies to help put more laymen to work. It 
Hahn, Port Lavaca, treasurer. will be a stimulus and guide for those 
_ Peace CuurcH, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. who are planning effective observance 
Kern pastor, celebrated its 25th anniver- of Laymen’s Sunday. 
sary July 4 and 13, with former pastor, A Religious Book Club Selection 


the Rev. Max Geissler, and President of 224 pages, $2.00 
Synod J. M. Schedler preaching sermons. 
Numerous repairs and improvements have 
been made by the men and women of the 
church. A new highway sign was placed 

near the church, and an electric blower US! restepree | P ress 
was installed for the organ. The women’s 
society aided in securing a wheel chair for 


at your 
church bookstore 
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one of the members who is an invalid. 

Grace CuurcH, Houston, started a Walter 
S. Rapp, Sr., memorial fund in memory of 
the late Mr. Rapp, a leader in the congre- 
gation and the Texas Synod. An estimate 
of his. life was written by Mr. P. L. Wahl- 
berg, a fellow member of Grace Church, 
and appeared in the last issue of Lutheran 
Men. His loss is deeply felt in the entire 
Texas Synod. Pastor N. H. Kern attended 
the Summer School for Home Mission- 
aries at Lake Wawasee, Indiana, in August. 
Pastor C. J. Deithloff of San Antonio also 
attended. 

Tue Rev. Frank O. Brossicks, pastor of 
the Goliad-Colettoville parish, recently ob- 
served his 25th anniversary of ordination. 
He was ordained in Lake Park English 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. He came to Texas 


VESTMENTS 

for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies, Ete. 

Catalog free on request 

The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$300 tg *600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28Se. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munager 


HHENRY KECK! rs 


HENRY: KECK: 


TAINED. GLASS: 


TUTDLO NBEO : 
SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIE: hee 
DESIGNS * 


in February from Waterloo, Wis. 

Grace CuurcH, Harlingen, voted to re 
locate. A half-block of property six block 
from the present location and on the sam 
street was purchased. A building from a 
army post has been bought and will k 
remodeled into a chapel and parish hal 
All the present buildings owned by th 
congregation will be sold. A new parson 
age will be built or purchased. 

Early in June a number of Boy Scout 
of First Church made a tour of west an 
south Texas under the direction of Scout 
master Walter Otto and Scout Committes 
man C. H. Warner. 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 
17. ULCA Commission to Federal Counc 
New York 
18. Executive Committee, Board of Ame 
ican Missions. New York 
18-21. Women's Missionary Society, Oh’ 
Synod. St. Luke's Church, Youngstow 
19. Committee of ULC Executive Secri 
taries. Philadelphia 
21-23. Women's Missionary Society, Sout 
Carolina Synod. Ebenezer and S$ 
Paul's Churches, Columbia 
23-25. Women's Missionary Society, Pacifi 
Synod. Zion Church, Medford, Ore. 
25-27. Women's Missionary Society, Indian 
Synod. St. Mark's Church, Indianapoll 
27-28. Young Women's Congress, Indian 
Synod. First Church, Indianapolis 
OCTOBER 
3- 5. Women's Missionary Society, Synod ¢ 
New York. First Church, Syracuse 
7- 8. General German Conference. St. Luke 
and St. John's Churches, Rocheste 
N. Y. 
8- 9. ULC Executive Board, New York Citi 
8- 9. Women's Missionary Society, Susque 
hanna Conference. Messiah Churel) 
South Williamsport, Pa. 
8- 9. Women's Missionary Society, Marylan 


Synod. Keller Memorial Church, Was! 
ington, D. C. 
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SO-YOU HAVE 
A MEMORIAL IN MIND 


© © @ It's a fine idea—if it doesn’t run away with you. The Ecclesiastical 
Arts Department of your church publication house is ready to help you keep your 
idea within the bounds of good judgment and sound investment. We can suggest 
hundreds of items for appropriate memorial gifts from a single altar furnishing to 
a completely appointed chancel. We are also prepared to give counsel and to 
suggest what might best be in keeping with your local church design, and of 
greatest practical value. If you are memorial-minded, please make arrangements 
to see us soon, or write today to our branch store nearest you. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C, Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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im CONCLUSION . . 


° ° ° e . e 


PATIENT, KINDLY PEOPLE had better 
try to stop some of this loud talk about 
Russia. 

At a Bible conference this summer in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, a speaker said that 
if the Russians don’t soon behave we 
should destroy Moscow. “In an atomic 
age,” this speaker asserted, “tyrannical 
enemies of mankind must either be 
made to change their ways or they must 
in the name of the sacred cause of 
humanity be exterminated.” 

We should have learned that you 
don’t make the world safe for democ- 
racy or anything else by going around 
exterminating people. 


WHAT CAN WE SAY about Russia? 

First, it is communistic. So were the 

- American Indians. The tribes had com- 

mon ownership of their hunting grounds 
and streams. History indicates that 
private ownership becomes desirable 
and profitable only when people have 
reached the stage of settling down to 
farming. No one yet knows what will 
prove to be the ideal way of life in an 
industrial civilization, for we haven’t 
had time to find out. 

After years of trial and error, the 
world will be able to judge whether or 
not communism is of value. That is 
something for statisticians and scholars 
to determine, not soldiers. We couldn’t 
destroy communism by fighting Russia? 

And second, we can say of Russia that 
it’s a police state, horribly totalitarian. 
The Reds under Stalin ride roughshod 
over personal rights of their fellow- 
citizens. So did Russian officials under 
Peter the Great and all the other czars. 
It’s a tragically backward country in 
its understanding of human liberty. 
Any group that seems the least bit 
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dangerous politically gets liquidated. 
That has happened to the church 
groups unless they have proven them- 
selves submissive and harmless. | 

I doubt if we would bring Russians” 
much freedom by exterminating them, 
We are finding it difficult to teach de- 
mocracy to the conquered Germans, 
and we might have still more difficulty 
in our instruction of whatever Russians" 
were left when we got through destroy- 
ing them. 


THIRD, PEOPLE say Russia is setting 
out to conquer the world, to penetrate 
into every government and overthrow 
it. They feel that Russia is a terrible 
threat to world peace. 

My own impression is that there’s not 
much danger of Russia getting great 
influence in other countries. The Rus- 
sians have been stupid, brutal, and 
have made almost every possible mis- 
take in their postwar international 
dealings. They are turning the whole 
world against them. 

Communism may some day appeal 
very strongly to many troubled nations 
—especially if in the next decade they 
see capitalist America go down into an- 
other big depression. But these nations 
won’t accept communism because they 
love Russia. 

If American skill and wealth can be 
put at the service of every people who 
are in need, and if this is done un- 
selfishly, we shall win loyal friends 
throughout the world. We shall deserve — 
to live in peace and quiet. 

This is a time for peacemaking, for 
constructive effort in rebuilding a world 
thoroughly sick of slaughter. 
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We Like Chose 
Words — 


“LOW 
NET 
COST” 


“That is one reason we 


placed our life insur- 
ance with Lutheran 
Brotherhood. We know Luther- 
an Brotherhood is operated ex- ‘rOW 


clusively for us and all other NET COST” 
fellow Lutheran members. Be- life insurance is issued to 
Lutheran Men, Women, 

cause of this exclusive Luther- and Children ages from 
as s birth to 65. The members 

an membership, our Insurance of Lutheran Brotherhood 


own the society, and 
they alone receive the 


: earnings. There are no 
‘‘Our contracts give us the best stockholders. 


really is ‘low net cost’! 


of life insurance protection and 
allow us to share in the earnings (dividends) of 
the society. 


“We know that money saved is money in the 
pocket, and we found out we did save money when 
we insured with Lutheran Brotherhood. Yes, 
sir! We like those words—Low Net Cost!”’ 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


“*LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY” 


THE MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
marshals its LAYMEN fora program of 


VISITATION EVANGELISM 
September 14th to November 20th 


Every Congregation working to win men tc 
Jesus Christ and His Church 


* * * 


Directing the Program 
The Ministerium and Conference Committees on Evangelism 
The Pastors and the Lay Leaders 
The Reverend Royal E. Lesher 
The Reverend Peter J. Dexnis 


* * 


The Board of Social Missions 


The United Lutheran Church in America 


